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General Assembly re- 
cessed its eighth ses- 
sion on December 9. 
Representatives bidding 
farewell to the Presi- 
ent, Madame Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, _ in- 
cluded Ambassador D. 
M. Johnson, Canada’s 
permanent representa- 
tive to the United Na- 
tions. Madame Pandit 
returned to India three 
days later for consul- 
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HE Security Council, which is considering the Syrian 

complaint against Israel concerning the work on the 
West Bank of the Jordan River in the Demilitarized 
Zone, on December 16 took up a draft resolution submitted 
by France, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

The joint proposal, recalling previous Security Council 
resolutions on the Palestine question, endorses the action 
taken by Major General Vagn Bennike, Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine, in 
requesting Israel to cease the work in question “so Jong 
as agreement is not arranged.” The resolution recalls the 
Security Council resolution of October 27, 1953 which 
Seni took note of Israel's statement that the work 
Recall would be suspended pending urgent examina- 

tion of the question by the Security Council. 

The: joint proposal stresses the great importance of a 
strict and faithful observance of the Israeli-Syrian Arm- 
istice Agreement and reminds the parties that under this 
Agreement interpretations given by the Chairman of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission shall prevail. 

The draft resolufion calls upon General Bennike to 
maintain the demilitarized character of the Zone and calls 
upon the parties to comply with all his decisions and 
requests. 

The resolution then “requests and authorizes” General 
Bennike “to explore possibilities of reconciling the inter- 
ests involved in this dispute including rights in the De- 
militarized Zone and full satisfaction of existing irriga- 
tion rights at all seasons, and to take such steps as he 
may deem appropriate to effect a reconciliation, having 
in view the development of the natural resources affected 
in a just and orderly manner for the general welfare.” 

Israel and Syria are called upon to co-operate with 
General Bennike and to refrain from any unilateral 
action which would prejudice his efforts. The Secretary- 
General is requested to supply General Bennike with 
enough experts, especially hydraulic engineers, and to 
furnish him on the technical level with the necessary 
data for a complete appreciation of the project. 

Finally, the joint draft resolution directs General Ben- 
nike to report to the Security Council within 90 days on 
the measures taken to give effect to this resolution. 
Through December 18, the Council had reached no 
decision on this proposal. 


The preliminary talks for a political conference on 
Korea, which had run afoul of stormy weather at Pan 
Mun Jom since October 26, went into indefinite recess 
on December 12, and Arthur H. Dean, the representa- 
tive for the United Nations side, returned to Washington 
to report on the breakdown. He emphasized, how- 
ever, that he was prepared to resume the talks if 
the Chinese and North Koreans would make an adequate 
retraction of charges they had made, over which he left 
the meetings, and if they gave some indication that they 
were prepared to negotiate in a reasonable way for the 
convening of the conference. 


Korea 
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East Pakistan abounds in a superior sdecies of trop- 
ical soft wood believed to be suitable for use as pulp for 
making paper and mechanical coated printings. This 
wood has been tested in Sweden with satisfactory results. 
The economic feasibility of setting up a newsprint plant 
in East Pakistan will be studied by Fritz Hosli, a Swiss 
consultant with extensive experience in the paper and 
pulp industry. A preliminary survey of the raw material 
situation has been made by an expert provided by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. However, before 
proceeding to set up a plant, the Pakistan Government 
has invited the United Nations expert to advise on ihe 
feasibility of the proposition. The project is being devel- 
oped initially by the Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation. .. . 

With the help of the International Bank for 
‘didi Reconstruction and Development, the Imperial 

Board of Telecommunications of Ethiopia, a 
newly created government body set up to improve and 
develop the country’s telecommunications services, is Car- 
rying out a broad program of improving and expanding, 
among other things, the telephone network for Addis 
Ababa and the exchanges between the capital city and 
other points within the country. For this program, the 
Bank has extended a $1.5 million loan. 

The Government has decided to set up a telecommu- 
nications institute to provide training for radio, telephone 
and telegraph personnel. This project will be under the 
direction of Alfred Spalti, of Zurich, Switzerland. 

On-the-job training will be emphasized, according to 
present plans. For this purpose, training and demonstra- 
tion equipment, worth about $5,000, will be provided at 
a later stage by the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration. 


In recent years a number of countries have been tak- 
ing national censuses of industry for the purpose of 
measuring growth of industry and providing materia! for 
general economic analysis. The techniques involved have 
did been studied by the Statistical Office of the 

United Nations, which has published a compre- 
hensive manual designed to give guidance, especially to 
countries with limited statistical experience, on the many 
phases of taking industrial censues. Its title: “Studies in 
Methods: Industrial Censuses and related Enquiries.” 

The three-member Committee of Good Offices on Ad- 
mission of New Members held its first meeting on De- 
cember 10 and elected Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde 
(Peru), Chairman, Other members are Ahmed Galal 
Eldine Abdelrazek (Egypt) and Daniel J. von Balluseck 
(Netherlands). 

The Committee decided to reconvene sometime in 
January, on the initiative of the Chairman or on request 
of either of the other members. 

The Committee, established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on October 23, is “empow- 
ered to consult with members of the Security Council 

(Continued on page 54) 
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How It Reached Decision to Recess Subject to Call 


N deciding, on December 9, to re- 

cess, the General Assembly asked 
its President to reconvene its eighth 
session, with the concurrence of the 
majority of Member states, if: (a) in 
her opinion, developments in respect of 
the Korean question warrant its recon- 
vening, or (b) one or more Members 
ask her for such reconvening because 
of developments in respect of the Ko- 
rean question. 

By taking this decision, on the rec- 
ommendation of its First (Political and 
Security) Committee, the Assembly 
thus deferred detailed discussion on the 
Korean question. 

Proposals for a recess and resuming 
debate at a later date were first raised 
on December 3 in two draft resolu- 
tions, one submitted by India, the other 
by Brazil. 

India’s proposal was to have the As- 
sembly stand recessed on or after De- 
cember 8, 1953, untH February 9, 
1954, it being provided that the Presi- 
dent might, “for good and sound rea- 
sons,” convene the Assembly on an 
earlier or later date to consider the 
Korean question further. 


By Brazil’s proposal, the Assembly, 
desiring to avoid premature considera- 
tion of the Korean question and to 
facilitate the current negotiations for a 
political conference on Korea, would 
defer consideration of the item and 
ask the President to reconvene the ses- 
sion whenever, in the opinion of a ma- 
jority of Members, developments in 
regard to any aspect of the Korean 
question required consideration. 


Discussion on these proposals began 
in the First Committee on December 5. 


INDIA‘S POSITION In introducing the In- 
dian proposal, V. K. Krishna Menon 
drew attention to his country’s special 
responsibility as a Member of the Neu- 
tral Nations Repatriation Commission 
which was dealing with the question of 
repatriating prisoners of war, and as 
the provider of the custodial forces for 
the prisoners. He also stressed that In- 
dia had no wish to say or do anything 
that would impede the progress of 
negotiations at Pan Mun Jom on the 
holding of a political conference on 
Korea. 


The repatriation process, he said, 
had come to a standstill. On December 
23, 1953, the 90-day period for ex- 
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planations to prisoners of war would 
come to an end, unless other arrange- 
ments were made. For another 30 days 
after December 23, the Indian cus- 
todial forces would be responsible for 
maintaining custody over the wat 
prisoners, for under the armistice 
agreement the political conference 
could be convened at any time be- 
tween 90 and 120 days after Septem- 
ber 23, 1953, when the prisoners were 
first handed over to India’s custodial 
forces. 


Members should not anticipate that 
the conference would not meet, since 
the repatriation agreement provided 
that the conference should consider the 
matter after 30 days, But members 
should also appreciate the fact that the 
conference, which the United Nations 
Command had ruled should take place 
on October 26, 1953, had not yet met 
and that protracted negotiations were 
going on at Pan Mun Jom. 

The agreement also provided for a 
further 30-day period, by which time 
the political conference would either 
have decided on the disposition of the 
prisoners or also failed to reach agree- 
ment. 

After that period, for 30 days the 
Indian forces had not only the right, 
but also the duty to remain on Korean 
soil, on neutral territory, because the 
conference decisions would have to be 
carried out through the custodial forces 
and the Indian Red Cross. 


UNITED NATIONS RESPONSIBILITY With 
these dates in mind, India had there- 
fore proposed that the Assembly be 
continually seized of the Korean ques- 
tion, for it thought that the United 
Nations as a whole had responsibility. 


The task of the Indian custodial 
forces had been far from enviable. Was 
India asking too much of other Mem- 
bers in asking the Assembly to share 
its responsibility, or to come to it when 
India thought that circumstances were 
such that it could do nothing else? 
That was the intent of the Indian pro- 
posal. 


If the United Nations thought that 
it was for the custodial forces to in- 
terpret their responsibilities, they would 
of course do so. But the interpretation 
of the agreement was not automatic. 


BRAZIL'S PROPOSAL Warning the Assem- 
bly against a debate merely for the 


Assembly Defers Korea Discussion 


sake of debate, Mario de Pimentel 
Brandao, of Brazil, said that a lengthy 
discussion on Korea at this stage would 
jeopardize the Pan Mun Jom negotia- 
tions. If these were to progress, the 
best course would be for the Assembly 
to wait for the final result of the 
negotiations. Hence the Brazilian pro- 
posal to defer consideration of the Ko- 
rean question and to ask the President 
to reconvene the session when, in the 
opinion of a majority of Members, de- 
velopments on any aspect of the ques- 
tion required consideration. 


It was intended to give both sides a 
chance for agreement on the political 
conference. 

By not setting a date for reconven- 
ing the Assembly, ample opportunity 
was given to both sides to agree on the 
important issues. No “procrastination” 
at all was intended by the draft resolu- 
tion. The Assembly could reconvene at 
any time between December 9, 1953, 
and the beginning of the ninth session. 


REPORT ON NEGOTIATIONS Debate was 
continued on December 7, when Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, 
gave a brief report on negotiations at 
Pan Mun Jom, the successful outcome 
of which, he said, would do much for 
the cause of world peace. 


Although there were many difficul- 
ties, he stated, there were “signs of a 
narrowing of differences,” and it was 
“not beyond the realm of possibility” 
that the discussions could come to a 
successful conclusion. 


Discussions at this stage in the As- 
sembly would endanger those in Pan 
Mun Jom. 


The United States, he added, ap- 
preciated the special responsibility as- 
sumed by India for the repatriation of 
prisoners of war, and it appreciated the 
ideas which had prompted Mr. 
Menon’s statement. Mr. Lodge also 
felt that the Brazilian proposal was an 
“important contribution toward a 
meeting of minds.” He hoped for a 
compromise resolution. 


JOINT PROPOSAL The next day, Brazil 
and India submitted a joint text, which 
was that finally adopted by the As- 
sembly. 

Introducing this proposal, Mr. 
Menon stressed that failure to carry 
out the repatriation agreement, either 
in its existing form or with agreed 
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modifications, would affect the armi- 
stice agreement. 

By a previous General Assembly 
resolution, the Repatriation Commis- 
sion was entitled to call upon the 
parties to the conflict, its own member 
governments, or the Member states of 
the United Nations for such legitimate 
assistance as it might require. As a 
member of the Repatriation Commis- 
sion, India was therefore entitled to 
come to each Member of the United 
Nations, if faced with a serious situa- 
tion. The situation in Korea was now 
one of great gravity, though it had not 
become catastrophic, 

Describing some of the difficulties 
experienced by the Indian custodial 
forces in Korea, he said that the ex- 
planations to prisoners of war had cur- 
rently come to a standstill. Only 2,429 
persons had received explanations in 
the camp of the prisoners formerly 
held by the United Nations Command. 
In the other camp, according to news 
reports, the figure was something more 
than 100. Large numbers of the prison- 
ers had still not heard the explana- 
tions, the time for which was nearly 
ended. There was no doubt that the 
explanations would cease on December 
23, unless there was a further agree- 
ment. 

Between December 23 and January 
22, he added, the Repatriation Com- 
mission itself was entitled to, and in- 
deed was duty bound to, allow persons 
desiring repatriation to be repatriated, 
despite the fact that explanations might 
have ceased. There was nothing to pre- 
vent the Commission from using such 
endeavors as it could to enable prison- 
ers to exercise their right of repatria- 
tion. 

After January 22, the custodial forces 
had no authority in the absence of any 
new agreement on the persons former- 
ly detained as prisoners by the United 
Nations or the Chinese and North Ko- 
rean Commands, At present, those 
men were neither prisoners nor non- 
prisoners —a factor of some import- 
ance in regard to their future. 


During the further period of 30 days 
from January 22 to February 21, the 
custodial forces apparently had the duty 
to remain in Korea in order to give 
such assistance, along with the Indian 
Red Cross Society, as was necessary 
to enable those who remained in the 
camps to go to neutral nations. There 
was no provision for returning these 
men either to those who had formerly 
detained them or to any other country. 
That operation would be completed 
within 30 days, after which the Re- 
patriation Commission would immedi- 
ately be dissolved. 

The Commission would then have 
no right to remain and, the territory 
being a neutral zone, the presence of 
the armed forces of either side would 
be subject to the challenge of illegality. 
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However, paragraph 11 of the re- 
patriation agreement provided that 
those men who, after that period, 
wanted to return to their countries of 
origin were to be assisted by the au- 
thorities of the localities where they 
were. It was thus clear that the at- 
tachment of the prisoners currently in 
the camps to their citizenship and their 
original homes remained. 


MATTER OF INTERPRETATION This para- 
graph provided that the matter be sub- 
mitted to the political conference. If 
the latter failed to make a decision, 
the Repatriation Commission was to 
declare the release of the prisoners 
from prisoner-of-war status to civilian 
status. Was failure of the conference 
to reach agreement the same as its fail- 
ure to meet? That was a matter of in- 
terpretation. Whether it was to be 
interpreted by the Chairman of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion was also open to argument, be- 
cause the problem went to the root of 
the armistice agreement. 

While hoping and expecting that the 
political conference would succeed, 
therefore, India considered itself duty 
bound, on the one hand, to report to 
the two Commands, and, on the other, 
to draw the Committee’s attention to 
the gravity of the situation. 


The custodial forces were con- 
fronted with 25,000 people organized 
in well-knit bands who had not been 
very co-operative and whom the results 
of repatriation had shown to be hostile 
to the side to which they were sup- 
posed to be repatriated. It was neces- 
sary to make provision against violence 
and bloodshed on one side or the 
other, 


Although the United States Govern- 
ment, which had the responsibility of 
acting for the United Nations Com- 
mand, had made no official castigation 
of the custodial forces regarding the 
minimum force that it had been neces- 
sary to use, it was necessary to face 
the fact that there had been unjustified 
comments. The custodial forces had 
behaved with exemplary patience and 
restraint. 


THREATS CITED Again, India had under- 
taken the duties of custody in the con- 
text of the understanding with both 
sides that peaceful conditions would 
prevail, India must, however, take into 
account the threats made by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Korea, in- 
cluding the threat of war on the Indian 
forces, as well as Mr. Rhee’s recent 
visit to Formosa and his statements 
about what he would do at the end o 
the period of 150 days. , 
It was of some concern to India 
that an ally of the United Nations 
Command, which had been armed by 
that Command and which was a party 
to the armistice agreement whether or 


not it had actually signed it, should 
make such pronouncements. 

Developments might result in a 
situation where presence of the Indian 
forces in Korea might be legal or il- 
legal, according to interpretation, and 
where heavy responsibility would rest 
upon the United Nations Command. 

India had no doubt that the assur- 
ance by the United States representa- 
tive that the United States would carry 
out its responsibilities in that direction 
would be implemented. But it was im- 
portant that attention should be drawn 
to the matter. 

India, added Mr. Menon, was anxi- 
ous that the armistice agreement 
should not go to pieces. Since the 
repatriation agreement was an integral 
part of that agreement, its failure 
might lead to the breakdown of the 
armistice agreement itself. 

The Assembly could not be absolved 
of the responsibility which it had as- 
sumed from January 1951. India 
would not seek to allocate blame or 
responsibility for any difficulties at this 
stage or indeed try to meet the termi- 
nation of the work of the Commission 
before the time came. 


USE OF FORCE At no time, continued 
Mr. Menon, would the Repatriation 
Commission have used greater force 
than had been employed because of 
the amount of violence that would 
have been involved. At one time it 
had been thought that nearly 300 cas- 
ualties would result from breaking up 
the groups inside the prison camps. 
The Swiss representative would have 
left the Commission if force had been 
used, The representatives of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland had stated that 
they would not take the responsibility 
for the use of force, although they 
thought that force should be used. In- 
dia had not been prepared to take the 
responsibility by itself of using more 
force than it had actually employed. 

As for allegations by the North Ko- 
rean and Chinese Command that there 
was an organization in the camps 
which prevented prisoners from mak- 
ing a free and unfettered choice, the 
custodial forces had found difficulties 
in locating and identifying alleged 
agents. The custodial forces also be- 
lieved that those who were appointed 
leaders and who were the most noisy 
in the demonstrations were not really 
the alleged agents. 


Since the repatriation agreement 
provided for the delivery of the prison- 
ers in groups, the custodial forces 
could not have insisted on receiving 
them individually. The prisoners them- 
selves were characterized as having a 
highly organized degree of fanaticism. 
The burden upon the custodial forces 
had therefore been very considerable. 

These, concluded Mr. Menon, were 
the reasons for India’s original pro- 
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posal that the Assembly be reconvened 
on February 9, with the President hav- 
ing the liberty of reconvening the As- 
sembly earlier if circumstances so war- 
ranted. While still believing that a 
fixed date was necessary, he felt that it 
was more important to obtain an 
agreement that the Assembly should 
adjourn and reconvene later. There not 
being enough support for its original 
proposal, India had joined with Brazil 
in submitting the joint proposal before 
the Committee. 

Mr. de Pimentel Brandao considered 
that the draft resolution submitted 
jointly by India and Brazil represented 
a fair compromise between their two 
previous proposals. 


REGARD FOR INDIA’S VIEWS Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, of the United Kingdom, thought 
that Mr. Menon had described most 
convincingly the delicate situation in 
which the Government of India found 
itself and the legitimate apprehensions 
which it entertained about possible 
future events. All were deeply grateful 
to India for having made available 
6,000 Indian soldiers for purposes of 
peace in Korea. Their conduct had 
been magnificent. But for their ap- 
pearance and bearing, hostilities might 
still be in progress in Korea. 

The Assembly must therefore have 
the greatest regard for India’s views 
as to the terms on which it should 
agree to reconvene. Since, however, 
the original Indian proposal would 
have involved a serious departure from 
precedent, the Committee should be 
grateful to the sponsors of the joint 
proposal. Under this, the President 
could, if she so desired, take the initia- 
tive in suggesting to Member states, 
the majority of which must concur, 
that the eighth session be reconvened. 
No one would think that this proposal 
placed too much responsibility on 
Madame Pandit, in whom all had the 
greatest confidence. 


POLISH AMENDMENT Sir Gladwyn of- 
fered an amendment proposed by Dr. 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, to de- 
lete the reference to the concurrence 
of a majority of Member states. This, 
said Sir Gladwyn, would leave the 
resolution very similar to the one 
abandoned by Mr. Menon. 


U.S.S.R.’s POSITION Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky, of the U.S.S.R., however, sup- 
ported the amendment. 

He disagreed with the view that an 
Assembly debate on Korea at this 
stage would hamper the success of the 
Pan Mun Jom negotiations. He was 
certain that the voice of the Assembly 
might avert the obstructive tactics of 
the United States at Pan Mun Jom 
and so help in reaching agreement on 
the convening of the political confer- 
ence. 

Without a conference, there could 
be no solution to such matters as the 


prisoner-of-war issue, the Korean uni- 
fication issue, or the withdrawal of 
foreign troops. The Pan Mun Jom 
negotiations had run into difficulties 
because of the dilatory tactics of the 
United States, added Mr. Vyshinsky. 
On November 30, the North Korean 
and Chinese side had made a proposal 
to convene the political conference on 
December 28. No direct answer had 
yet been received from the United 
States. A dispute had arisen as to the 
manner in which neutrals would par- 
ticipate. 

The time, however, had come when, 
in accordance with the armistice terms, 
the political conference would have to 
consider the disposal of the prisoners 
of war. That question could not be 
solved without the political confer- 
ence. It could not be dealt with as the 
United States wished. Secretary of 
State Dulles had said that all prisoners 
of war would be released on January 
21. But it was for the political confer- 
ence to try to settle the matter. Only 
in the event of disagreement could 
the release take place under the terms 
of the armistice agreement. The As- 
sembly should not countenance the 
violation of the armistice agreement 
portended by Mr. Dulles’s statement. 


“PROVOCATEURS” The problem of ex- 
planations to prisoners could not be 
automatically resolved by the time 
limit of 90 days. The work must be 
done under suitable conditions. Other- 
wise the meaning of the agreement 
would be distorted: there should be 
90 days for explanations and then a 
30-day period for the settlement in the 
conference. Surely the 90-day period 
should not include the 40 days devoted 
to dealing with provocateurs. 


The North Korean and Chinese side. 
had protested the delays and had asked 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission to extend the 90 days by way 
of compensation, but that course had 
not been accepted by the United 
States. The North Korean and Chinese 
side had also raised, on December 2, 
the auestion of a South Korean agent 
who had been intercepted by the Re- 
patriation Commission when entering 
the camp with instructions from the 
South Korean police and the Kuomin- 
tang Embassy to frustrate the explana- 
tions and liquidate those desiring re- 
patriation. 

It was therefore wrong to say that 
matters were proceeding normally, that 
there was no warrant for assistance 
from the General Assembly. The 
Soviet Union would not urge discus- 
tions. But, as difficulties had arisen, 
such debates would hinder negotia- 
tions. But, as difficultes had arisen, 
the United Nations ought not to wait 
until the situation became catastrophic. 
One obstacle was the United States 
position concerning participation by 
neutrals in the conference (a point 


which, Mr. Vyshinsky said later, had 
also been made in a cable from the 
Foreign Minister of the People’s Re- 
public of China to the Assembly Presi- 
dent and the Secretary-General). 

The joint proposal, continued Mr. 
Vyshinsky, raised a number of obsta- 
cles to speedy resumption of the ses- 
sion. Thus, it seemed to require that 
the concurrence of the majority be 
obtained before the President could 
reconvene the Assembly. The majority 
might not endorse the President’s 
views. He thought, however, that the 
Assembly could as well rely on the 
common sense of the President as on 
that of the majority. 

The text suggested, too, that initia- 
tive could be taken by one or more 
states, but that the President herself 
could not take the initiative if her 
views were in conflict with those of 
the majority. 

Further, the process of polling the 
60 Members would take time, and the 
Assembly might miss the crucial mo- 
ment. 

The Polish amendment was, there- 
fore, a wise one, Mr. Vyshinsky de- 
clared. 


SOME PROGRESS MADE Mr. Lodge, of the 
United States, said he would pass over 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s fallacious remarks on 
the prisoner-of-war question and the 
political conference because they were 
outside the current discussion. 

As to Mr. Vyshinsky’s remarks on 
United States tactics at Pan Mun Jom, 
Mr. Lodge said it was inconceivable 
that Mr. Dean, who headed the Unit- 
ed Nations negotiations, could be 
dilatory, for many representatives were 
aware of his eagerness to reach a 
settlement as the representative of a 
nation seeking peace. 


The course advocated by Mr. Vy- 
shinsky was helpful only to those who 
would fish in troubled waters. The 
promotion of peace needed to be free 
from ambiguities, and so there should 
not be two simultaneous discussions. 
Nor could Mr. Vyshinsky have been 
serious in suggesting that the provision 
for majority concurrence reflected lack 
of confidence in the President. The 
principle of majority rule was a basic 
principle and could not be abandoned, 
stated Mr. Lodge. 

France, said Henri Hoppenot, would 
vote for the joint draft resolution 
mainly because it believed that it 
might be dangerous for the Pan Mun 
Jom negotiations if parallel discussions 
were carried on. Some slow progress 
had been made, and the Committee 
might jeopardize the process. 

If events made it necessary for 
India to cease to fulfill its responsibili- 
ties in conditions not covered by the 
armistice agreement, the Assembly 
should pronounce on the problem. 
Surely, if the Indian Government de- 
sired the Assembly to share its re- 
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sponsibilities, the majority would meet 
that request and favor reconvening. He 
could not support the Polish amend- 
ment under which the request of a 
single Member state would make it 
obligatory to reconvene the session 
even though that course might be con- 
trary to the views of the great ma- 
jority. 

EL SALVADOR’S PROPOSAL Maintaining 
that the Spanish version of the Brazil- 
ian-Indian proposal was not clear, 
Miguel Rafael Urquia, of El Salvador, 
proposed an amendment to replace the 
phrase, “with the concurrence of the 
majority,” by the words, “subject to 
the previous consent of the majority.” 

Sir Gladwyn, however, was against 
this change, for it would make it more 
difficult to summon the Assembly. 
Mr. Lodge, while agreeing that the 
Spanish text was inaccurate, was 
against having the English text 
changed. The phrase, “with the con- 
currence of the majority,” retained 
the principle of majority rule, but left 
the initiative of reconvening the ses- 
sion to the President of the Assembly 
or a Member state. 

Polling a majority of members, said 
Mr. Vyshinsky in a further interven- 
tion for the Polish amendment, would 
hinder a rapid resumption of proceed- 
ings where this was warranted. 


VOTING The Polish.-amendment was 
rejected in Committee by 50 votes to 5, 
with 5 abstentions. The amendment 
by El Salvador was withdrawn after 
certain drafting changes had been 
made in the provisional Spanish text 
of the joint draft resolution which the 
Committee approved by 55 votes to 0, 
with 5 abstentions. 


The Assembly approved the text by 
a similar vote on December 8, when 
the Polish amendment was again voted 
on and rejected, this time by a vote of 
5-48, with 5 abstentions. 


POINTS FROM PLENARY Restating many 
of the points he had made in Commit- 
tee, Mr. Vyshinsky again thought that 
the resolution as it stood would make 
it difficult to resume the session rapid- 
ly. One reason for his argument was 
that the resolution failed to make clear 
the nature of the developments which 
might warrant reconvening. Differ- 
ences of interpretation would lead to 
further complications and delays, 

He commended the efforts of the 
North Korean-Chinese side at the Pan 
Mun Jom negotiations, and charged 
that the other side had deliberately 
adopted delaying tactics as well as 
countenanced efforts to upset the 
agreement on repatriating prisoners of 
war, 

The U.S.S.R., added Mr. Vyshinsky, 
did not insist on an examination of the 
Korean question at this time, but only 
on the clear understanding that, if the 
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Talks at Pan Mun Jom Are Recessed 


The preliminary talks at Pan Mun 
Jom for a Political Conference to set- 
tle the Korean question have been in 
indefinite recess since December 14. 
Arthur H. Dean, special emissary of 
the United Nations side, has left Ko- 
rea to report to representatives of the 
sixteen allied governments in Washing- 
ton on the breakdown of the talks. 
Kenneth T. Young, Mr. Dean’s deputy, 
remained behind in case the other side 
asked to resume negotiations. 

Mr. Dean said he left the meeting on 
December 12 after Chinese and North 
Korean delegates charged the United 
Nations side with conniving with Pres- 
ident Syngman Rhee of the Republic 
of Korea in releasing 27,000 prisoners 
last June. “Your perfidious action in 
openly violating the terms of reference 
and forcibly detaining 27,000 captured 
personnel of our side is known to all 
the world,” they declared. 

Mr. Dean called these remarks “cal- 
culatedly rude, arrogant and insulting” 
and asked the other side to retract 
them. By December 18 they had not 
yet done so. 

Mr. Dean said that “we still desire 
the early reconvening of the Political 
Conference along the lines of our 
December 8 proposal. We are quite 
prepared to resume the preliminary 
talks if the Communists will expunge 
their charges from the record or other- 
wise make an adequate retraction, and 
give Us some indication that they are 
prepared to negotiate in a reasonable 
way for the convening of the Con- 
ference.” 

During the final meeting on Decem- 
ber 12, the Chinese and North Ko- 
reans had taken the stand that the 


Political Conference must discuss the 
prisoner-of-war question no matter 
when it reconvenes. Mr. Dean said 
that “whether or not the Political Con- 
ference is convened, it cannot affect 
the unalterable timetable for the re- 
lease of prisoners. Explanations stop 
December 22. Prisoners who have not 
exercised their right to repatriation re- 
vert to civilian status January 22. On 
February 22 prisoner operations are 
completed and the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission is dissolved.” 

On December 15, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral K. S. Thimayya, of India, Chair- 
man of the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission, said that under the 
Armistice Agreement, his custody of 
all prisoners of war in the demilitar- 
ized zone ended on January 22. 


EXPLANATIONS The Chinese and North 
Koreans, who had for more than a 
month insisted on talking with prison- 
ers from a compound already inter- 
viewed, on December 21 dropped that 
demand and met with 250 Chinese 
captives to try to convince them to 
return home. The captives also can- 
celed their insistence that all men held 
in a compound be interviewed in a 
single day. 

A formal request to listen to ex- 
planations was made for six Ameri- 
cans who have refused to return home, 
but the six refused to appear before 
the explainers unless the Korean pris- 
oners’ demand that they be permitted 
to talk back to the Republic of Korea 
explainers was accepted. 

On December 21, the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission ap- 
proved sending a written appeal to all 
Americans resisting repatriation. 





need arose, the eighth session of the 
Assembly would be reconvened. With- 
out that amendment, the U.S.S.R. 
would abstain from voting. 


Speaking for the United States, Mrs. 
Frances P. Bolton cited the fact that 
55 Members of the Committee had 
voted for the draft resolution to show 
that it satisfactorily met the require- 
ments of the situation. 


If circumstances made it desirable 
to reconvene the eighth session, that 
could be readily accomplished. Most 
Member states had permanent repre- 
sentatives at the Headquarters of the 
United Nations. The President could 
easily communicate with them, and 
they could, on short notice, present 
their Governments’ views. 


INDIAN VIEW Also restating his pre- 
vious arguments, Mr. Menon ex- 
plained that the initiative for reconven- 


ing the session rested with the As- 
sembly President on the basis of the 
conditions of developments in regard 
to the Korean question; secondly, hav- 
ing decided to take that initiative, the 
President would seek the concurrence, 
not the previous assent, of the majority 
of the Member states. A request from 
a Member state for reconvening was 
an alternative and not a separate con- 
dition for her taking the initiative. 
Therefore, the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, and the seeking, on her own 
initiative, of the concurrence of other 
Member states governed both these 
procedures. 


There was no reason to assume that 
the majority of the Member states 
would refuse to give assent to the 
initiative of the President in a matter 
of this kind. Nor was there any ques- 
tion of not relying on the wisdom or 
the initiative of the President. 





Assembly, Urged to Hope, Takes 
Recess ‘Under Shadow of Conflict’ 


President Regards Session’s Contribution Adequate, 


Not Spectacular, Toward Constructive 


Co-operation for Common Good 


HE General Assembly on Decem- 

ber 9 recessed its eighth session, 
subject to the call of its President in 
agreement with a majority of the 
Members if events in Korea warrant 
resumption of the session. 


Before the gavel fell at 6:10 p.m., 
action had been completed that after- 
noon on thirteen remaining agenda 
items, including budget estimates for 
1954, personnel policy, organization 
of the Secretariat, and the report of 
the Trusteeship Council. 


ASSEMBLY’S WORK In her closing 
speech, President Madame Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit told the delegates that 
although the same problems came up 
year after year, “we shou!d not be 
discouraged by the seeming obstinacy 
of these international issues and the 
delays in their solution.” The purpose 
of the United Nations, she said, was 
not only to solve specific disputes but 
“to lead mankind into a new age of 
constructive co-operation for the com- 
mon good of all peoples everywhere.” 
To this task, she felt, the Assembly 
now adjourning had made a contribu- 
tion, not spectacular perhaps, but “ad- 
equate for greater success in the com- 
ing months and years.” 


As in previous sessions, continued 
Madame Pandit, many of the deci- 
sions had been in effect a restatement 
of earlier recommendations. But “we 
must not belittle the value of these 
resolutions; through these reaffirma- 
tions, repeated urgings and recommen- 
dations renewed from year to year, 
the international community is evolv- 
ing its character and personality.” 


Great powers and small had tried 
earnestly to achieve “a real meeting of 
minds,” the President stated, and the 
resulting statement or resolution at 
least paved the way for new ap- 
proaches and understanding at a fu- 
ture date. 


LEADING STATESMEN INVITED On_ the 
previous day, she pointed out, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his address to the 
Assembly (for text, see BULLETIN, vol. 
XV, no. 12) had affirmed “mankind’s 
desperate need for unity, understand- 
ing and constructive co-operation” in 
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this atomic age. It was her hope, she 
said, that the Assembly would have 
the opportunity of listening similarly 
to others who were equally concerned 
with the great issues, particularly of 
peace and disarmament. In this con- 
nection, she mentioned the Prime 
Ministers of the United Kingdom and 
of the U.S.S.R. and the President of 
France, “among others.” 

The resolution on the recess vested 
in her the responsibility of taking the 
initiative in reconvening the session 
if developments in Korea warranted 
it, said Madame Pandit. She gave as- 
surance that she would devote earnest 
attention to this grave problem, and 
expressed confidence that there would 
be concurrence from Member states 
if the need for a resumed session 
arose. “We depart under a continuing 
shadow of conflict,’ she concluded, 
“but let us carry away with us at this 
season of peace and goodwill the 
eternal hope for a better world.” 


U.S.S.R. COMMENTS In the course of 
delegation tributes to the President, 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., 
commented, among other matters, on 
the problem of atomic energy. It 
should be perfectly clear, he declared, 
that without the adoption of measures 
for the unconditional prohibition of 
the atomic weapon, no strengthening 
of peace and international co-opera- 
tion was possible. 

“It should also be clear,” said Mr. 
Vyshinsky, “that without strict inter- 
national contro] of the observance of 
this prohibition, assurance that atomic 
energy will be used for peaceful pur- 
poses cannot be guaranteed . . . With- 
out measures to guarantee these im- 
portant factors, one cannot begin to 
think of a reduction of the destruc- 
tive potential of the world’s stocks 
of atomic energy which could guar- 
antee a new approach to the question 
of using atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons, and other weapons of mass de- 
struction, for such purposes.” 

Tributes to the Assembly President 
were made by the representatives of 
Canada, Iraq, Belgium, Mexico, 
Egypt, Burma, the United Kingdom, 
France, the United States, China, 
Lebanon, and India. 


FINAL ASSEMBLY ACTIONS In its final 
decisions on December 9, the Assem- 
bly adopted eight resolutions dealing 
with trusteeship matters, approved a 
gross budget appropriation of $47,- 
827,110 for 1954, and confirmed the 
conditions under which Japan and 
San Marino could become parties to 
the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice. 

It also recommended that the Sec- 
retary-General proceed with his plan 
for organization of the Secretariat. 
On the question of personnel policy, 
it approved changes in the Staff Reg- 
ulations and the Statute of the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal. Other decisions 
of the day concerned the Economic 
and Social Council report; appoint- 
ments to fill vacancies in the member- 
ship of subsidiary bodies of the As- 
sembly; administrative and budgetary 
co-ordination between the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies; 
progress on construction of the Head- 
quarters of the United Nations; sup- 
plementary estimates for 1953, includ- 
ing a request to the International 
Court of Justice for an advisory opin- 
ion on the competence of the Assem- 
bly to refuse payment of compensation 
awarded by the Administrative Tribu- 
nal; and the question of a change in 
the opening date of regular Assembly 
sessions. 





Technical Assistance 
for Thai Education 


N agreement to set up a funda- 
mental education training centre 
in Thailand has been signed at UNESCO 
House, Paris, by Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
Director-General of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, on behalf of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, the International La- 
bor Organization, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, and the World 
Health Organization as well as UNESCO, 
and by Mom Luang Pin Malakul, of 
Thailand, a member of UNESCO's 
Executive Board. The project will be 
carried out under the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

The Thailand-UNEsco Fundamen- 
tal Education Centre in Ubol, Thai- 
land, will be set up along the lines 
of the UNESCO regional training centre 
at Patzcuaro, Mexico, and is designed 
to train fundamental education spe- 
cialists and field workers; and to pro- 
duce educational materials such as 
books, posters, and audio-visual aids. 

Subject to the availability of funds, 
the participating United Nations agen- 
cies will assist the centre for five years 
beginning January 1, 1954. The Gov- 
ernment of Thailand is contributing a 
minimum of $400,000 for the first 
year, and $280,000 for the second. 
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United Nations—The Way Ahead 


Mr. Hommarskjold’s Address in London 


N address on the subject “The United Nations and the Way Ahead” was 
delivered in London on December 17 by Secretary-General Hammarskjold, 
Mr. Hammarskjold spoke to a public meeting at the Royal Albert Hail organ- 
ized by the United Nations Association and presided over by Clement Attlee, 
leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition and Vice-Chairman of the United Nations 


Association. 


He was welcomed to the meeting by Harold MacMillan, Min- 


ister of Housing and Local Government. The text of Mr. Hammarskjold’s 


address appears below: 


Mr. Chairman, Members and friends 
of the United Nations Association: 


I am glad that the course of events 
at United Nations Headquarters has 
been such as to make it possible for 
me to fly over from New York to be 
with you tonight. The distance which 
separates, us is considerable. The travel 
time, however, is less impressive. And 
we are united in our effort, our hope 
and our faith when facing the prob- 
lems and difficulties which it is the 
purpose of the United Nations to help 
us solve. 


It may seem a long way to come 
here from New York, even to address 
so distinguished a gathering. But this 
unity of purpose and interests made me 
anxious to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity to speak to you about our 
work, The distance that separates the 
Headquarters of the United Nations 
from England and from Europe could 
no longer be permitted to postpone a 
contact for which I have been longing 
ever since I took office. 


ROOTS IN ALL PEOPLES It is, in my view, 
an advantage to the United Nations 
that its Assembly meets and its Sec- 
retariat works in a country which rep- 
resents such a dynamic force in our 
world today. This keeps us constantly 
and acutely aware of the realities of 
international politics. But the intense 
attention to current American develop- 
ments which is unavoidable for every- 
one who works at the Headquarters 
must never lead us to act as if we 
were primarily speaking to America 
or—in any way—for America. 


Our roots are in all peoples and the 
fact that the United Nations is the 
servant of all peoples should be re- 
flected in an unrelenting effort to 
maintain an intimate and personal con- 
tact with all peoples. Such a living 
contact cannot be maintained by our 
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efforts alone. Those efforts must meet 
a response in the peoples themselves. 
Therefore, the work of an association 
like yours is essential. We are grateful 
to the British people, and particularly 
to the leaders and members of the 
United Nations Association, for the 
strength of their support of the United 
Nations and the depth of their under- 
standing of its essential meaning for 
the future. I am happy to pay honor 
in person for that support and for that 
understanding and to establish a di- 
rect contact with you all. In the times 
to come, when we try to map out the 
way ahead, you will help us by your 
advice as well as by your constructive 
criticism, based on a long experience 
and inspired by aspirations which you 
share with us. 

The British tradition of creative ac- 
tion in the international field is a 
source from which your support and 
your understanding flow. I am think- 
ing of the British Commonwealth as 
it has evolved. I have in mind the 
British support for the League of 
Nations in its best years. I have spe- 
cial reasons to remember the British 
contributions to the writing of the 
Charter and to these first years in the 
life of the United Nations. The British 
contributions in the hard struggle now 
under way to develop effective institu- 
tions for European political and eco- 
nomic unity are also present in my 
mind. Finally, may I, as Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, pay a 
personal tribute to the memory of that 
great internatidénal official, the first 
Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions, Sir Eric Drummond, whose pio- 
neer work is both an example and a 
challenge to the latest of his suc- 
cessors. 


FAITH AND WORKS I spoke about the 
work of the United Nations in the As- 


sembly and in the Secretariat at the 
Headquarters. Let me try to explain 
to you what place that work, in my 
view, holds in the general United Na- 
tions venture. 


The United Nations is faith and 
works—faith in the possibility of a 
world without fear and works to bring 
that faith closer to realization in the 
life of men, What the United Nations 
does, or does not do, is rather reflected 
in, than determined by what happens 
in New York. It is determined by the 
governments in 60 capitals and by all 
those who have a voice in influencing 
the policies of these governments. The 
United Nations in that sense has its 
centre as much in London and Paris 
and New Delhi as it has in New York 
or Geneva. Its successes and its fail- 
ures are the end result and the meas- 
ure of the faith and works of all the 
peoples of its Member nations. 


Thus, we must not think of the work 
of the United Nations merely in terms 
of its principal and subsidiary organs. 
Wherever governments seek to carry 
out the principles of the Charter, and 
whatever diplomatic instruments they 
are using for these ends, the aims of 
the United Nations are being served. 


Besides the machinery of the United 
Nations itself, there are, as you know, 
many tools already utilized or in proc- 
ess of creation, which serve the central 
purpose. Programs for closer political 
and economic co-operation to meet 
special regional needs can strengthen 
the United Nations cause, provided 
they are developed with full recogni- 
tion of the essentially universal inter- 
dependence of our world and do not 
attempt to make of regional groupings 
an extension of exclusive nationalism. 
If they are adjusted to that inter-de- 
pendence I am confident that ways will 
be found for a co-operation between 
the United Nations Organization and 
the regional associations and organs 
which will strengthen the universal 
approach while giving the regional 
efforts added vitality. 


For my own part I am, for example, 
looking forward to constructive co-op- 
eration in the problems confronting 
Europe between the United Nations 
and the Council of Europe, the OEEC 
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and the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. Properly understood and con- 
ducted, these organs should, of course, 
not be in any sense rivals of the Unit- 
ed Nations in Europe, either in the 
political or in the economic life of 
the continent. They are parts of the 
larger whole and the building of the 
parts should contribute to the build- 
ing of the whole. In fact, some of the 
most imaginative and creative leader- 
ship in international affairs over the 
past eight years has been manifested 
in this European movement. 


INESCAPABLE INTER-DEPENDENCE Other 
examples of constructive political de- 
velopments outside the technical 
framework of the United Nations but 
for purposes in line with the aims of 
our Organization are offered by vari- 
ous high level conferences between 
the leading statesmen of Member na- 
tions. There again we meet a problem 
and face a possibility. When inspired 
by the aims which have found expres- 
sion in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, and animated by a sense of 
responsibility to the world community, 
such conferences take a proper place 
in the general United Nations effort 
and may serve to strengthen the Or- 
ganization itself. 


Having said all this, I must, how- 
ever, add a word of warning. We know 
that world inter-dependence is inescap- 
able. And world inter-dependence re- 
quires world organization. We know 
that the fact that we have been 
catapulted, as it were, into a world of 
close neighborhood without the neces- 
sary historical preparation to be good 
neighbors makes effective world or- 
ganization a problem of supreme dif- 
ficulty. The United Nations is a young 
institution. To fail to use the United 
Nations machinery on those occasions 
when the Charter plainly means that 
it shall be used, to improvise other 
arrangements without overriding prac- 
tical and political reasons — this 
may tend to weaken the position of 
the Organization and reduce its in- 
fluence and effectiveness, even when 
the ultimate purpose is a United Na- 
tions purpose. So there is a balance 
here that must be struck with care. 


No institution can become effective 
unless it is forced to wrestle with the 
problems, the conflicts and the tribu- 
lations of real life. Of course we must 
use discretion, we must avoid over- 
loading a young institution, we should, 
in fact, use greater restraint in asking 
the United Nations to undertake tasks 
that may be desirable in themselves 
but are secondary to the great issues. 
But on those great issues we should 
not use other approaches simply be- 
cause these may seem in the short view 
more expedient or convenient. We 
must not let the United Nations be- 
come a mere hostage to the conscience 
of the Member states, a shrine at 
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which obeisance is paid at the ap- 
propriate seasons while the real action 
goes on elsewhere. The works are as 
important as the faith and the faith, 
embodied in the United Nations, will 
not find the expression that the world 
needs so desperately without a living 
and developing institution that com- 
mands respect and loyalty from the 
peoples and the governments of the 
world in steadily growing measure. 


THE EIGHTH SESSION What I have said 
has already brought me far into the 
question of “The Way Ahead.” Let 
me now turn to the concrete problems 
and immediate realities, turn from 
questions of direction and organiza- 
tion to the question of the landscape 
we have to pass. Our point of depar- 
ture should be the experiences at the 
eighth Assembly, which adjourned 
last week. 

The Assembly convened in an at- 
mosphere of cautious hopefulness. 
After all, this was to be the first regu- 
lar session following what was in- 
terpreted as a turn for the better in 
the international climate. Would there 
be a willingness to test and use the 
opportunities provided by the United 
Nations to explore the possibilities for 
rapprochement, for thawing the walls 
of ice which divide the world? Or 
would the discussions only lead to a 
renewal of old recriminations, leaving 
us in a world of fixed positions as 
frozen in their seeming irreconcilability 
as before? 

Judgments may differ, but I think 
that on the whole most of us would 
agree that the Assembly, until its very 
end, neither fulfilled the hopes that 
many nourished in the beginning, nor 
marked any retrogression. It was a 
session characterized by caution—a 
caution that prevented far-reaching 
steps in any direction but also diluted 
the effects of harsh debate on several 
bitterly contested issues. 


@ 


NOTE OF RESTRAINT One reason for this 
was that the centres of gravity of inter- 
national action on the main political 
issues of the cold war were at Pan 
Mun Jom and, toward the end of the 
Assembly, at Bermuda. There was a 
prevailing desire not to introduce com- 
plications into a situation that was 
delicate and tense, pending a clearer 
indication of the outcome of the ne- 
gotiations for a Korean Political Con- 
ference and a four-power meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers. 


Also on other political issues, not 
directly related to the East-West con- 
flicts but of far-reaching significance 
for the future relationship of the West 
with Asia and Africa, the keynote was 
one of restraint. There were no signifi- 
cant decisions and there was no funda- 
mental change in positions. 


On the economic side, the under- 
developed countries, as well as many 





supporters of the United Nations 
everywhere, were disappointed at the 
lack of progress in the practical mobil- 
ization of governmental and private re- 
sources for the investment of capital 
in economic development. What was 
achieved after long debate was only 
to endorse the principle and keep alive 
the blueprints for a more propitious 
time. 


As concerns the delicate question 
of the status of the international Sec- 
retariat and the problems concerning 
its independence, which have arisen 
mainly because of the American loyal- 
ty investigations, decisions were 
reached which should give us a new 
start. Although these decisions closed 
the previous, controversial chapter, 
and although I feel that we can 
look to the future with greater con- 
fidence, the way in which—and the 
circumstances under which—these de- 
cisions can now be implemented will 
finally decide whether they represent 
the step forward we are hoping for. 


IMPATIENCE A POOR GUIDE While the 
Assembly was in session the Security 
Council had to investigate two ques- 
tions relating to the complicated situa- 
tion in Palestine. The decision of the 
Council on the shocking and deplor- 
able Quibya incident reaffirmed the 
concern of the Council for the general 
situation in the Near East and its in- 
terest in a peaceful development, but 
it did not, and could not at this time, 
contribute to a solution of the basic 
problems. The outcome of the initia- 
tive taken by Israel in this context, that 
is, to call on the Secretary-General to 
convene a conference on the Armistice 
Agreement between Israel and Jordan, 
will undoubtedly be of significance for 
coming developments. 


In all these respects the United Na- 
tions during the past 12 weeks essen- 
tially only marked time. And it is 
natural to ask the questions: where 
are the bold decisions, where are the 
signs of marked progress, how has 
the United Nations asserted itself as 
the forum for all peoples in the de- 
velopment of a policy of peace and 
economic and social advancement? 


The questions are natural, but they 
do not provide a good basis for an 
appraisal of the United Nations and 
of its significance in the world situation 
of today—or tomorrow. Impatience is 
a useful goad, but a very poor guide. 
There are times when it is political 
wisdom, in the best sense, to mark 
time. 


SECURITY POLICY TEST The security policy 
of the United Nations is primarily a 
policy aiming at a solution of inter- 
national conflicts by negotiations, 
guided by the principles of the Charter 
and under the moral pressure of world 
opinion as represented in the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. It 
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is, further, a policy of collective re- 
sistance to aggression. 

This general security policy is at 
present under a special test in different 
ways in two cases, to which I have al- 
ready referred—the case of Korea and 
the case of Palestine. This autumn 
there was no basis for “bold” action 
by the United Nations in either of 
these cases. The United Nations had 
to show the courage—and did show 
the courage—of restraint. The time for 
action will come. Its influence is at 
work in connection with the Korean 
peace conference, and it will have to 
show its spirit and its resourcefulness 
in the reconstruction of Korea. Its in- 
fluence may have to be exerted at the 
Israel-Jordan conference, and it will 
have to show true statesmanship in the 
solution of the long-term problems of 
the Near East, guiding developments 
towards a peace safeguarding the just 
interests of all the peoples concerned. 
As challenging problems, Korea and 
Palestine will certainly engage the 
United Nations in a most serious way 
for a long time ahead. 

On the overriding political issue of 
our day—the Cold War—the possibili- 
ties of the United Nations were not 
put to a test until the very end of the 
Assembly—and that test is for the 
future. The “East-West” issue was 
deeply sensed as the background of 
several of the questions debated 
earlier, such as the question of new 
Members and the representation of 
China, the question of preparations 
for a revision of the Charter, and the 
problem of disarmament. I have al- 
ready referred to the restraint shown 
in these and other cases. This may be 
interpreted—and I would like thus to 
interpret it—as an indication that all 
parties had in their minds and wanted 
to safeguard the potentialities of the 
United Nations as an invaluable, in- 
deed unique instrument, if and when 
there is a chance for a truly interna- 
tional, constructive approach to the 
underlying conflict. And these poten- 
tialities might easily have been harmed 
by unwise or premature actions or 
reactions. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S PROPOSAL ‘This 
positive interpretation of the situation 
received support at the very end of 
the Assembly session. President Eisen- 
hower in his speech last week struck a 
note which may be said to have been 
the first response to the challenge fac- 
ing the United Nations at this Assem- 
bly, fully on a level with the hopes 
voiced in many quarters at the be- 
ginning of the session. 

President Eisenhower’s proposal did 
not pretend the impossible—to resolve 
at one stroke, and in the face of all 
the unresolved East-West conflicts, the 
problem of the control and elimination 
of atomic weapons. This was a pro- 
posal to begin on a modest scale, un- 
der the auspices of the United Nations, 
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the universal sharing of fissionable ma- 
terials for peacetime uses—a proposal 
for a new beginning toward the ulti- 
mate resolution of the central problem 
of our time—as he put it, “to find the 
way by which the miraculous inven- 
tiveness of man shall not be dedicated 
to his death, but consecrated to his 
life.” But beyond that, the President 
affirmed in most concrete terms his 
belief in the possibility of a world 
where peoples can live together in 
peace and mutual tolerance. The fact 
that he chose the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly as his platform for these 
statements seems to me to be of great 
significance, 

The speech of President Eisenhower 
reflected basic purposes of the United 
Nations in international life. The 
Charter is at once a supreme standard 
against which the worth of the policies 
of governments must always be meas- 
ured and an evocative force constant- 
ly summoning these policies in more 
positive and constructive directions. 
The Organization is a tool—or rather 
a set of tools—by which the govern- 
ments, in their efforts for peace and 
in their programs of practical co-op- 
eration, may enlist as time goes on 
stronger and stronger battalions for 
use of the creative power of mankind 
for human betterment, against the 
threat of self-destruction that faces 
our civilization. May the governments, 
in the great question which the Presi- 
dent approached in a new and con- 
structive way, find methods to sur- 
mount the serious complications with 
which his proposals so obviously are 
fraught. 


A GREAT PILOT VENTURE The United 
Nations has always recognized that its 
efforts in the political sphere to build 
a world without fear will succeed only 
if based on a solid foundation of eco- 
nomic and social justice within the 
nations and among nations. To a great 
extent the work of the Organization 
itself and of other members of the 
United Nations family has been de- 
voted to the improvement of economic 
and social conditions. I need not re- 
mind you of the important contribu- 
tions in this sphere made by such 
bodies as the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the International Labor Office. 

One of the great pilot ventures on 
which the United Nations itself has 
embarked, in co-operation with the 
specialized agencies, is the expanded 
technical assistance program. A few 
months ago the technical assistance 
program-——so modest in financial terms, 
so fraught with potentialities for good 
as a living demonstration of the con- 
structive force of the international 
community—was threatened with seri- 
ous curtailment because of the pre- 
occupation of many governments with 
what seemed to be more pressing prob- 
lems of power, position and survival. 
But once the danger of this curtail- 


ment became evident, what happened? 
The total pledges for 1954, as stated 
at the recent pledging conference, ex- 
ceeded last year’s. The number of con- 
tributing countries increased. Almost 
a score of countries increased their 
contributions. The Soviet Union and 
other communist countries contributed 
for the first time. This is a develop- 
ment within a limited area, that is true, 
but yet a striking confirmation of 
general faith in the contribution that 
can be made by the United Nations to 
the building of a world of justice and 
peaceful progress, to lifting the lives 
of all men to a level worthy of man. 


HOPES FOR FUTURE The last days of the 
year are often days of new intentions 
and new hopes. If, in concluding, | 
should try to formulate my hopes for 
the immediate future, I might say this: 

I hope for a growing recognition of 
the basic aims and aspirations of the 
United Nations. Thus I hope for a 
growing understanding of the fact that 
the peace to be achieved cannot be 
imposed on the world by the authority 
of any international body but is the 
result of a positive development of our 
attitude to life and to our neighbors 
and of the economic and social condi- 
tions under which the major part of 
humanity lives. 

I hope for a growing recognition of 
the potentialities of the United Nations 
family of institutions as a unique—and 
an effective—set of tools in the hands 
of peoples and governments in their 
effort to build up the attitudes and to 
create the conditions necessary if we 
are to get peace. 

I hope for a growing recognition 
of the special administrative, technical 
and diplomatic problems facing those 
who work in and for the United Na- 
tions in their effort to increase and to 
utilize those potentialities. 


PATIENCE AND RESOLUTION We know 
that we must in the months ahead 
seek in every way, inside and outside 
the United Nations, to reduce the 
tensions in Europe and the Far East 
and to move closer to the basis for 
an acceptable co-existence. In the 
meantime We must carry on.and seek 
to develop further all those programs 
of constructive international co-opera- 
tion for peaceful progress that may 
now or later be open to us, whether 
they be in United Nations technical 
assistance, in the peacetime possibili- 
ties of atomic energy, in growing 
regional political and economic co-op- 
eration, or in such humanitarian en- 
deavors as the United Nations pro- 
grams for children and refugees. 

If we will proceed patiently and 
resolutely along these lines, we shall 
find that the momentum of our move- 
ment will year by year bring stronger 
confirmation of our faith in the capac- 
ity of mankind to build in time a 
world without fear. 












Rejection of Soviet Union Proposal 


for Averting Threat of New War 


Overwhelming Majority of Members Regards 


Proposed Measures as Unrealistic and 


Already Rejected by Assembly 


HE Soviet Union’s proposal on 
“measures to avert the threat of a 
new world war and to reduce tension 
in international relations” was rejected 
decisively both in the General Assem- 
bly’s First (Political and Security) 
Committee on November 26 and, 
when reintroduced, in the Assembly 
itself in plenary meeting on Novem- 
ber 30 
The rejection was by paragraph-by- 
paragraph voting in which only one 
paragraph, the first in the preamble, 
received a majority of votes, both in 
Committee—21-0, with 30 abstentions 
—and in the Assembly—19-4, with 28 
abstentions. This was a paragraph 
which noted that the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea “is an important con- 
tribution to the reduction of tension in 
international relations, and that it has 
created more favorable conditions for 
further action to avert the threat of a 
new world war.” 


Some of the paragraphs received 
only five affirmative votes, those 
of the Soviet Union and the four other 
Eastern European Members invariably 
voting with it — the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R.—while the largest 
number of votes which any paragraph 
received, apart from the opening one 
on Korea, was 12 out of a total of 50 
in the Committee, and 10 out of a 
total of 55 in the Assembly. 


SOVIET UNION PROPOSAL The preamble, 
if adopted, would also have noted that 
in a number of countries the arma- 
ments race, far from abating, is being 
continued on an even greater scale, 
and that weapons of mass destruction, 
as a result of the latest advances in the 
application of atomic energy, are be- 
coming ever more destructive and dan- 
gerous for many millions of persons. 


“With the object of reducing the 
threat of a new world war and 
strengthening the peace and security 
of nations,” the Soviet Union draft 
resolution then proposed that the As- 
sembly should declare atomic, hydro- 
gen, and other types of weapons of 
mass destruction to be unconditionally 
prohibited, and instruct the Security 
Council to take immediate steps to 
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prepare and implement an international 
agreement for ensuring the establish- 
ment of strict international control 
over the observance of that prohibi- 
tion. 

Under the proposal, the Assembly 
would also recommend that the five 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, “which bear the chief respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security,” reduce their 
armed forces by one third within one 
year; and that the Council itself, “with 
a view to the alleviation of the burden 
of military expenditure,” call an inter- 
national conference as soon as possi- 
ble on the reduction of armaments by 
all states, 

The draft resolution also proposed 
that the Assembly recognize that the 
establishment of military, air, and 
naval bases in the territories of other 
states “increases the threat of a new 
world war and operates to undermine 
the national sovereignty and independ- 
ence of states,” and recommend to the 
Council that it take steps to ensure 
the elimination of military bases in the 
territories of other states, “considering 
this a matter of vital importance for 
the establishment of a stable peace and 
of international security.” 

Finally, under the Soviet Union pro- 
posal, the Assembly would have con- 
demned “the propaganda which is be- 
ing conducted in a number of coun- 
tries with the aim of inciting enmity 
and hatred among nations and prepar- 
ing a new world war,” and called on 
all states “to take measures to put a 
stop to such propaganda, which is in- 
compatible with the fundamental pur- 
poses and principles of the United 
Nations.” 


NO OTHER PROPOSAL No amendment 
was submitted to the draft res- 
olution, nor was any other draft reso- 
lution introduced. Consideration of the 
matter occupied seven meetings of the 
First Committee between November 
19 and 27 and one plenary meeting of 
the Assembly on November 30. Com- 
paratively speaking, few delegations— 
only sixteen—took part in the debate 
in the Committee, and seven delega- 
tions explained their votes. Statements 
in the Assembly were limited to ex- 


planations of votes, and there seven 
other delegations, including four of the 
Eastern European states, made such 
explanations. 


Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., considered the question the 
most important one on the agenda of 
the Assembly. On the other hand, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United 
States, regarded it as purely a propa- 
ganda proposition, introduced solely 
as a peg on which to hang speeches to 
get into the press of the world— 
speeches uttering more or less elabo- 
rate untruths about the United States. 


U.S.S.R. STATEMENT In his main state- 
ment, which opened the debate on No- 
vember 19—and his views were re- 
iterated in later statements by those 
supporting the Soviet Union’s position 
—Mr. Vyshinsky declared that the 
lessening of the tension in international 
relations was of major importance. 
The Soviet Union had repeatedly taken 
the initiative in trying to solve it, both 
on the diplomatic level and in the 
United Nations. Thus it had proposed 
a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
the United States, the United King- 
dom, France, the U.S.S.R., and the 
People’s Republic of China to examine 
the German problem and questions 
concerning the security of Europe as 
well as to consider other measures for 
reducing international tension. Settle- 
ment of the Korean question, for in- 
stance, would help, as would agree- 
ment on the relations between the 
United States and the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

Influential circles in the West, of 
course, were not interested in reduc- 
ing tension, because they considered 
the cold war as a preparatory stage 
in unleashing a new world war for 
world domination, and because they 
were extracting vast profits from the 
cold war and the militarization of their 
industry, with the attendant armaments 
race, organization of new military 
bases, conclusion of new military alli- 
ances, and stockpiling of atomic 
bombs. 

It was the policy of reactionary 
circles in the United States, principal- 
ly, and in the United Kingdom and 
France to place men of powerful 
American monopolies in key posts in 
the governmental machinery of vari- 
ous states. The strategy of the cold 
war affected the sound development 
of national economies, subverted the 
foundations of international co-opera- 
tion, and intensified the threat of a 
new world war. 

The economy of the United States 
was running headlong into a crisis of 
over-production, and, as in the past, 
American monopolies were trying to 
work their way out by intensifying in- 
ternational tension. 

Mr. Vyshinsky denied the state- 
ments by the three Western powers 
that the reduction of such tension was 
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dependent on the Soviet Union. The 
latter’s proposal for a Big-Five con- 
ference had been met with the conven- 
ing of the Bermuda Conference, 
which, because of its separate char- 
acter and goals, could only intensify 
the tension. 

He gave a detailed analysis of the 
Soviet Union draft resolution and of 
the results he expected it would obtain 
if adopted. He was confident that the 
proposals were designed to ensure in- 
ternational peace and security and 
would command the support of all 
those who cherished the interests of 
peace and security. 

They would make it possible, added 
Vaclav David, of Czechoslovakia, to 
put an end to the armaments race and 
the cold war and promote the re-estab- 
lishment of normal relations between 
states. But first, of course, the parties 
concerned would have to give proof 
of their goodwill. 


OPPOSITION The chief criticism of the 
U.S.S.R. proposals by those delega- 
tions which expressed their opposition 
was that they were unrealistic and 
were the same as those submitted in 
previous years and consistently re- 
jected by the Assembly as spurious. 


James J. Wadsworth, of the United 
States, recalled that his country and 
other nations which wanted .a reduc- 
tion of international: tension had put 
forward proposals which’ might lead 
to a program of balanced and effec- 
tively controlled reduction of arma- 
ments. The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, he said, was making no practical 
attempt to reduce tensions, either in 
the United Nations or elsewhere. 


Various resolutions of the Assembly 
in past years had put the question of 
propaganda in its proper perspective, 
Mr. Lodge observed later, and the 
United States had supported all of 
them and every recommendation con- 
tained in them. They were still opera- 
tive, and nothing further was needed 
in the way of resolutions along that 
line. What was needed was a desire 
to live up to the spirit of those resolu- 
tions. 

Some of the U.S.S.R. proposals, 
said Selwyn Lloyd, of the United 
Kingdom, had already been referred 
for study to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, where real progress might per- 
haps be made if the U.S.S.R. would 
permit examination of the problems 
with which the Commission was con- 
cerned. 


So far, he declared, the eighth ses- 
sion of the Assembly had not made 
any real progress. But, while the situa- 
tion had not improved, it did not ap- 
pear to have become worse. Experi- 
ence had shown that there was no 
simple solution to the problems facing 
the world. Hope must not lie in the 
adoption of high-sounding resolutions, 
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but in painstaking and persevering 
work aimed at solving problems one 
by one and at courageously seeking 
new formulas, undaunted by failure 
and disappointment. 

Hope was expressed by several dele- 
gations that when the Disarmament 
Commission met and when the private 
talks suggested by the Assembly (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. XV, no. 12) took 
place, attempts at achieving a com- 
promise would not be contemptuously 
brushed aside as in the past. 

Dr. Alberto Dominguez Campora, 
of Uruguay, asserted that as long as 
the doctrine, philosophy, and policy 
of violence, hatred, and class struggle 
prevailed — regarded by a powerful 
state as an essential part of an historic 
process, although they were the nega- 
tion of security and peace—it would 
be impossible to bring about the de- 
sired atmosphere of international con- 
fidence, and the cause of peace would 
hang in the balance. 


Marian Naszkowski, of Poland, in 
reply, contended that none of the del- 
egations which had opposed the Soviet 
Union’s proposals had produced any 
concrete or serious arguments against 
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them. At the same time, they had 
been unable to deny the existing desire 
for a_ settlement of the problems 
covered. 


HOPES FOR CONFERENCE The debate, 
commented Ibnu Suwongso Hamimzar, 
of Indonesia, had shown that mis- 
understandings and mutual suspicion 
prevented any settlement of outstand- 
ing problems. While most of the para- 
graphs of the draft resolution did not 
demonstrate a spirit of conciliation or 
a desire to find common ground, his 
delegation still hoped that efforts to 
reduce tension would continue. It wel- 
comed a report that a conference of 
the four Foreign Ministers might be 
held and it hoped that such a confer- 
ence would succeed in creating a more 
favorable international atmosphere. 


V.K. Krishna Menon, of India, also 
remarked that a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the great powers in the 
existing situation was particularly de- 
sirable. Thus his delegation, too, hoped 
that a meeting of the four Foreign 
Ministers might be held and that such 
a meeting would usher in a new era 
of peaceful co-operation. 


BOLIVIA’S MINISTER FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, Walter Guevara Arze, held a press conference 
when he visited United Nations Headquarters on December 10. He told correspondents how his 
country, with the aid of the United Nations Technical Assistance Program, was stripping off the 
medieval fetters which he declared had been thwarting progress in Bolivia for four centuries. 
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A New Party to Statute of the 


International Court of Justice 


OINTING out that it has “all the 

attributes of a sovereign and in- 
dependent state,” the Republic of San 
Marino, through its Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, notified the Secre- 
tary-General on November 6 of its 
desire to become a party to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice. 
Article 93 (2) of the Charter provides 
that a state which is not a Member of 
the United Nations may become a 
party to that Statute on conditions to 
be determined by the General Assem- 
bly on the recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council. 

The Republic of San Marino, a 38- 
square mile enclave strung along the 
rocky crags of Monte Titano, a few 
steep miles up from Rimini, on Italy’s 
Adriatic coast, lays claim to being the 
oldest Republic in Europe, 

Legend has it that about the year 
300, Marino, a Dalmatian stone-cutter 
from the island of Arbe, fled to Titano 
from the second persecution of Chris- 
tians by the Emperor Dioceletian. En- 
couraged by Marino’s escape, other 
sorely oppressed masons building the 
walls of Rimini and working the 
neighboring stone quarries joined him. 
The almost inaccessible settlement, 
2,420 feet high, remained for five cen- 
turies the refuge of religious rock 
cutters. 

The first document which offers 
proof of San Marino’s independence 
dates back to 885. It describes a gov- 
ernment of two Captain Regents, or 
Consuls, elected by a self-perpetuating 
Council chosen for life by the Arengo 
—heads of families. 

Today, the population of 14,545 is 
governed by a Council of Sixty, a 
legislative body elected by universal 
male suffrage (over 21) every four 
years; and a Council of Twelve, nomi- 
nated by the majority party in the 
Council of Sixty, and forming the high- 
est judicial authority. The Council of 
Twelve includes two Secretaries of 
State, one for Home and one for For- 
eign Affairs. The Council of Sixty 
elects two Consuls or Councillors, 
called Captain Regents as the heads of 
state, who hold office for six months 
and are ineligible for re-election for 
three years. 


HISTORY The Sammarinese needed a 
combination of stout hearts, good luck 
and restraint to maintain their inde- 
pendence through the wars of conquest 
which have convulsed Europe. To oc- 
cupy this formidable real estate, with 
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its beetling peaks jutting up from 
seared yellow hills and dusty green 
vineyards, an invader had first to con- 
quer a tenacious troop dedicated to a 
last wall stand. 

The trick was turned twice. In the 
seventeenth century, Cesare Borgia oc- 
cupied Titano briefly; and for a few 
months in 1739-40, it was held by the 
mercenary militia of Cardinal Al- 
beroni, of Romagna. 

Politically, San Marino was fortu- 
nate to be situated between the lands 
of the ambitious Dukes of Rimini and 
Urbino, neither of whom wanted the 
other looking down on him from those 
heights. 

Some attempted invasions were re- 
pulsed, the most spectacular being the 
essay of Fabiano da Monte in early 
1500 which failed when an unexpected 
fog halted the attack. The lifting mist 
revealed the determined Sammarinese 
ready to the last catapult. 

Napoleon, who extinguished the sov- 
ereignty of the Republic of Venice, re- 
spected San Marino’s independence 
and even offered to enlarge its terri- 
tory, With remarkable restraint, Cap- 
tain Regent Antonio Onofri refused, 
asserting that “only in poverty and in- 
significance could San Marino hope to 
maintain herself free and sovereign.” 


In 1849 San Marino gave shelter to 
Garibaldi and some of his friends. The 
gesture established her independence 
beyond a doubt. Even the Fascists 
were tractable. During World War II 
some 100,000 persons at various times 
sought and found refuge among the 
descendants of the saintly stone-cutter. 
Good will is sometimes stronger pro- 
tection than armaments. 


TOWN San Marino, the town, lies on 
the most westerly of the three peaks 
of Titano with a precipitous 900-foot 
drop to the houses of Borgo Maggiore, 
the suburb, below. The town is spread- 
ing, in white stone houses on tree- 
shaded streets, around the foot of the 
other two peaks. Tourists, a major 
source of income, take the sturdy buses 
up the winding road past flower beds 
to the massive city gate, through which 
no vehicle passes. Visitors climb the 
steep streets to the reconstructed Bas- 
ilica del Santo, where the remains of 
the founder are preserved, the little 
temple of St. Peter, the ancient church 
of the Cappucini, the church of San 
Francesco, built in the 14th century 
by workers from Como, the Theatre of 
Titano and the three towers, with 
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paths and bridges suspended boldly 
over the abyss. 

Solidly built houses of the famous 
local stone, which might have belonged 
to any of the last six centuries, and the 
absence of traffic give the city a time- 
less character. It is one of the cleanest 
towns in the peninsula. 

San Marino has 35 elementary 
schools, a technical and high school 
whose diplomas are recognized by 
Italian universities. The Republic’s 
militia, 900 strong, is composed of all 
able-bodied persons between the ages 
of 16 and 55, excluding teachers and 
students, a provision that should keep 
San Marino off anyone’s list of ag- 
gressors, 

Present day Sammarinese live off the 
export of wine, cattle, hides, woolen 
goods, building and worked stone, and 
a brisk business in postage stamps. 

The first stamp, issued in 1877, 37 
years after Great Britain produced the 
first adhesive stamp, contained the 
coat of arms of San Marino. Others 
have included reproductions of the 
government palace and certain Regents. 
A set of five stamps was issued in 1924 
commemorating the 75th anniversary 
of Garibaldi’s taking refuge in the 
country. In 1938 two stamps in mina- 
ture sheets commemorated the dedica- 
tion of a bust of Abraham Lincoln, 
which the Sammarinese erected in his 
honor as one of the world’s great de- 
fenders of personal liberty and inde- 
pendence. The vaults of San Marino’s 
reserve bank contain, in addition to 
gold, a prize international collection of 
stamps and coins. 

The budget is about $800,000 an- 
nually. San Marino took a flyer in a 
stock attraction for tourist trade — the 
gambling casino— in 1949. The ma- 
jority of the surrounding Italians 
looked on the move with disfavor, 
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however, and the Italian Government 
forced its closure by the indirect but 
effective means of making border in- 
spections detailed enough sometimes 
to last eight hours. 

During World War II, the Palace of 
the Valloni was destroyed by Allied 
planes at a time (June 1944) when the 
fighting was far to the south of it. This 
strike has led San Marino to negotiate 
with Great Britain for payment for the 
damage, which was repaired almost at 
once. 

San Marino’s negotiations in this, 
and other matters concerning other 
nations, are conducted by her Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, now 
Gino Giacomini, 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS San Marino’s rela- 
tions with foreign powers date back 
to an alliance concluded in 1460-63 
with Pope Pius III and the Duke Fred- 
erico of Urbino against Sigismond 
Malatesta, ruler of Rimini. The Con- 
gress of Vienna (1815) recognized her 
independence. 

In 1862, San Marino concluded a 
treaty of friendship and good neigh- 
borhood with Italy which has been re- 
newed several times. No interference 
in internal or international affairs is 
claimed or granted. Article 1 of 
the treaty reaffirms San Marino’s 
“most ancient liberty and independ- 
ence.” Since 1874, there has been an 
Italian Consulate in San Marino. San 
Marino has a General Consulate in 
Rome, an Embassy in the Vatican and 
consular agents in several countries of 
Europe and America. 

Where there are no San Marino dip- 
lomatic agents, citizens may apply for 
assistance to Italian consulates. 

San Marino participated in the Uni- 
versal Postal Convention of Madrid 
in 1920 and signed the conventions of 
Stockholm in 1924, of Cairo in 1934, 
of Buenos Aires in 1939, and of Paris 
in 1947. While some participants in 
these conventions have their postal 
matters handled through the postal 
administrations of other states, notably 
Liechtenstein’s by Switzerland, Andor- 
ra’s by France and Spain, and Mona- 
co’s by France, San Marino has al- 
ways acted for herself. Delegates to 
the conventions signed “for the Re- 
public of San Marino.” 

Other treaties have been signed with 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
France. 


APPLICATION The facts regarding San 
Marino were before the Committee of 
Experts to which the Security Council 
referred the country’s application to 
become a party to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. This 
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Committee examined the question and 
decided to advise the Security Council 
io send the following recommendation 
to the General Assembly: 


“The Security Council recom- 
mends that the General Assembly, 
in accordance with Article 93, para- 
graph 2, of the Charter, determine 
the conditions on which San Marino 
may become a party to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice, 
as follows: 

“San Marino will become a party 
to the Statute on the date of the 
deposit with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations of an instru- 
ment, signed on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic and rati- 
fied as may be required by the 
Constitutional law of San Marino, 
containing: 

“(a) acceptance of the provisions 


of the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice; 
“(b) acceptance of all the obliga- 
tions of a Member of the 
United Nations under Article 
94 of the Charter; and 

“(c) an undertaking to contribute 
to the expenses of the Court 
such equitable amount as the 
General Assembly shall assess 
from time to time, after con- 
sultation with the Government 
of San Marino.” 

The Assembly, on December 8, 
unanimously decided to include the 
application on its agenda for the 
eighth session, waived the usual seven- 
days waiting period before voting on 
the question, and, on December 9, 
subject to fulfilling the conditions set 
forth in the recommendation, ap- 
proved the application by a vote of 
51 to 0, with 5 abstentions. 





Wall of San Marino on Monte Titano 
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Renewed Efforts by Assembly to 


Settle Togoland Unification Issue 


Recommendations for Joint Council and Revision of Electoral System 
in two West African Trust Territories 


ENEWED efforts to solve the long- 

standing problem of Togoland 
unification have been made by the 
General Assembly. On December 8 in 
one of its last actions before adjourn- 
ing, it endorsed three proposals de- 
signed to lead towards a settlement of 
this issue and to further development 
of the two West African Trust Terri- 
tories. 

The first of these resolutions (see 
box for texts) recommended re-estab- 
ment by direct Universal Suffrage 
of the Joint Council for Togoland 
Affairs, with power to consider and 
make recommendations on the unifi- 
cation question and all other matters 
affecting both French and British ad- 
ministered Togoland. The resolution 
also called on the Administering 
Authorities—British and France—to 
assist representatives of the various 
political groups to explain freely 
throughout Togoland their views on 
the unification problem, and to take 
“all necessary measures to ensure free- 
dom of speech, movement and assem- 
bly in all parts of the territories.” 

The second resolution “urgently” in- 
vited the Administering Authorities to 
revise the electoral system in both ter- 
ritories so as to ensure that all adult 
persons may qualify for the vote. It 
also recommended that political parties 
in the territories work closely with the 
Administering Authorities towards 
carrying out the identification of adults 
for electoral purposes. 

In its third resolution on Togoland 
the Assembly expressed the view that 
further constitutional changes lead- 
ing towards self-government in the 
neighboring Gold Coast—with which 
British Togoland is administered as an 
integral part—may require a revision 
of the Trusteeship Agreement for the 
territory and that such a revision, be- 
cause of the demand for Togoland 
unification, would also affect the in- 
terests of the people of French--ad- 
ministered Togoland. 


SIX-YEAR-OLD PROBLEM The Togoland 
question has been before the United 
Nations since 1947. It originated in 
a demand by the Ewes, largest tribe 
in the two territories, for unification 
under a single administration. The 
problem has been continually studied 
during the past six years and, among 
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attempts at a settlement, the Trustee- 
ship Council in 1949 and again in 1952 
asked its visiting mission to make a 
special on the spot review of the ques- 
tion. 

The 1952 mission reported that al- 
though there is a widespread desire 
among the Togolese for unification, no 
single form of unification is accepted 
by a majority of the population and no 
administrative change is at present war- 
ranted in the two territories. The mis- 
sion also reported that the demand for 
unification had developed into “a live 
potitical issue’ and found wide sup- 
port n beta British- and French-ad- 
min stered Tegoland. 

After considering the question again 
last year, the Assembly called on the 
Admin‘stering Authorities to exert 
every effort to attain “a prompt, con- 
structive and equitable settlement” of 
the problem, taking into account the 
freely expressed wishes of the in- 
digenous people concerned. To this 
end the Administering Authorities 
were asked to make full and extensive 
consultations with the chief political 
grouvs in the territories and to re- 
establish the Joint Council for Togo- 
land Affairs, or a simi'ar body, on 
b-onder lines. (This organ, because of * 
election procedures adopted, had not 
succeed-d in securing the participation 
of all major groups in the territories. | 

Last July the Trusteeship Council 
heard statements from the two Admin- 
istering Authorities concerning their 
efforts to re-establish the Joint Council. 
A special report on the matter was sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly whose 
Fourth (Trusteeshiv) Committee took 
up the issue on November 13. The 
Committee had earlier granted requests 
for oral hearings to a number of Togo- 
land petitioners. Spokesmen for these 
groups were heard by the Committee 
during its fourteen meetings on the 
question. ; 


ATTITUDE OF FRANCE Opening statements 
by the representatives of France 
and the United Kingdom outlined the 
views of the two Administering Au- 
thorities and the latest steps taken to 
implement last year’s resolution of the 
General Assembly on the Togoland is- 
sue. Léon Pignon said that the French 
Government was directing all its ef- 
forts to the true evolution of the peo- 


ple of Togoland, by enabling them 
gradually to acquire the political ex- 
perience they would need to reach a 
solution in conformity with their 
aspirations. As the 1952 Visiting Mis- 
sion had reported, it was essential that 
there should be an enlightened public 
opinion. That could only come about 
by the gradual and peaceful develop- 
ment of the two territories in political, 
economic, social and educational fields. 

On the whole, Mr. Pignon con- 
tinued, French Togoland was a peace- 
ful territory. Any rash or ill-advised 
decision might well upset that situa- 
tion, just as it might jeopardize the 
successful issue of the consultations 
that were being held pursuant to the 
Assembly’s resolution 652 (VII). The 
majority of the population were eager 
to continue to develop and to form 
their decisions in peace and tranquil- 
ity. Their calm had scarcely been 
troubled by the sporadic activities of 
a small minority which, angry at hav- 
ing lost its earlier influence, had had 
recourse to petitions containing un- 
justified complaints and unwarranted 
demands. 

The frontier question, which had 
given rise to so many complaints in 
the past few years, was no longer of 
any significance, thanks to the many 
adjustments that had been made. 

In response to the Assembly’s reso- 
lution France, after a thorough ex- 
change of views with the United King- 
dom, had initiated the consultations 
enjoined in the resolution, Practically 
all the representative elements of the 
population had responded eagerly to 
the invitation sent to them. The re- 
sults of the consultations showed cer- 
tain contradictions. 

It was clear that the majority of the 
views expressed had opposed re-estab- 
lishment of the Joint Council for Togo- 
land Affairs. Some had favored it but 
subject to conditions which their op- 
ponents found unacceptable. It now 
remained for his Government to ex- 
amine the facts that had emerged from 
the consultations and endeavour to re- 
concile the opposing points of view 
expressed by the different groups. 


“THE EWE QUESTION” Presenting Brit- 
ain’s views W. A. C. Mathieson 
traced the history of the Ewe peoples 
and recalled that in the beginning the 
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issue had simply been “the Ewe ques- 
tion”—indeed that title still predom- 
inated. The fact was that in two of the 
districts of the southern section of 
British Togoland the population was 
predominantly Ewe. The Ewes, in 
common with a number of tribes in 
the Gold Coast, had originally come 
from the Niger Valley, whence they 
had probably formed part of the great 
wave of migration south-westwards 
some 5,000 to 6,000 years ago. 

The superimposition of the Ewes 
had been so complete that no signifi- 
cant indigenous culture or social pat- 
tern had survived. At the last census 
there had been approximately 139,000 
Ewe-speaking people in British Togo- 
land and about 176,000 in French 
Togoland, while of the 376,000 Ewe- 
speaking people in the Gold Coast ap- 
proximately 300,000 were to be found 
in the area of the Gold Coast adjacent 
to the Trust Territory and now in- 
cluded administratively in the Trans- 
Volta Togoland region. The Ewes 
represented about 30 per cent of the 
population of the United Kingdom 
Trust Territory and a little over 20 
per cent of the total population of the 
two Trust Territories combined. A 
large proportion of the remaining peo- 
ples of -British Togoland had strong 
and enduring links with similar peo- 
ples in the Gold Coast, 

The United Kingdom, Mr. Mathie- 
son declared, was anxious to give every 
possible satisfaction to the legitimate 
aspirations of the Ewes but ‘its policies 
in West Africa in general had been 


REPRESENTATIVcS of various political organizations in ine iwe 


directed towards the evolution of an ad- 
vanced and democratic society, which 
departed from purely tribal organiza- 
tions and which based itself on more 
modern and valid social concepts, and 
towards the development of a broad- 
ening loyalty in the transition from 
tribe to nation. It was thus disposed 
to take a long view of such manifes- 
tations of local patriotism and pre- 
ferred to harness the energy thus re- 
leased for development in the interest 
of the peoples as a whole. It could not 
follow the separatist ambitions of 
“splinter groups.” 


UNIFICATION DEMANDS Mr. Mathies n 
recalled that at the time of the visit 
of the first Mission, in 1950, the Ewe 
movement was assuming a predomin- 
antly political complexion. The Ad- 
ministering Authorities and the United 
Nations found themselves faced with 
demands for the political unification 
of all the areas inhabited by Ewe- 
speaking people. 

Some of the Togolese, however, 
recognized the dire consequences 
and virtual impossibility of conced- 
ing to such a demand; from that 
realization there arose the move- 
ment for the unification of the two 
Togolands which they had hoped 
would form the basis for concurrent 
Ewe unification. Others had protested 
against any readjustment of the fruit- 
ful unity which they had enjoyed since 
the early days of the British Adminis- 
tration with their relations, friends and 
neighbours in the Gold Coast. and 
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heard by the Fourth Committee during its consideration of the Togoland Unification problem. 
Seen here are: Sylvanus Olympio (seated left) of the All-Ewe Conference, and Frederic 
Brenner (seated right) of the Parti Togolais du Progrés. Standing (left to right) are: Dr. 
Santiago Perez Perez, of Venezuela, Chairman of the Committee, José A. Correa, of the Executive 
Office of the Secretary-General, and Dr. Enrique de Marchena, of the Dominican Republic. 
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were anxious to remain unified with 
the Gold Coast. Others wished to uni- 
fy the two Ewe-speaking areas as an 
entity separate from the Gold Coast; 
still others wished to unify the area 
inhabited by Ewes in the two Togo- 
lands and the Gold Coast. Again, nu- 
merous groups in French Togoland 
wished to maintain the fruitful links 
which united them to the French 
Union, to the exclusion of other as- 
sociates. It was that complex of aspira- 
tions which had come to be known in 
the United Nations as the Ewe and 
Togoland unification question. 


JOINT PROPOSALS In 1951 the two Ad- 
ministering Authorities had presented 
to the Trusteeship Council a joint 
memorandum in which they had exam- 
ined various proposals made towards 
devising some workable solution. They 
had stated the following principles as 
fundamental to the consideration of 
the problem and to any solution: first- 
ly, those proposals must pay full 
regard to the known wishes of the 
peoples and command general accept- 
ance, or at least acceptance by a large 
majority; and, secondly, that any 
change in the political organization in 
the territories must be practicable from 
the economic and financial aspects as 
well as on purely political grounds. 
Those principles, Mr. Mathieson 
said, were still valid and would be 
satisfied by a Joint Council for the 
two Togolands on the lines suggested 
in the Assembly’s resolution 652 
(VII), The United Kingdom had held 
consultations during the past year with 
many sections of the population of 
very divergent political outlooks. They 
had revealed great differences of 
opinion between the various parties in 
the two Territories, corresponding fair- 


‘ly exactly to the divisions described by 


the 1952 Visiting Mission to West 
Africa in its special report. 

Summarizing the views expressed by 
the Togolanders, Mr. Mathieson said 
the widest division of opinion was be- 
tween those who wanted the Joint 
Council to operate and had positive 
ideas about how it should do so, and 
those reluctant to consider that the 
establishment of such machinery would 
meet any real need. The latter in- 
cluded most of the inhabitants of the 
North, in particular the Dagomba, 
Nanumba and Gonja peoples, who 
comprised almost one-half of the popu- 
lation. 


VIEWS OF OTHER GROUPS In the southern 
part of British Togoland there was a 
fairly general desire to see the Joint 
Council again operating and fairly gen- 
eral agreement on the terms on which 


' that could be achieved. Some groups 


had suggested that the two Togolands 
should be united for election purposes 
and the joint area divided into a num- 
ber of constituencies on a population 
basis. That suggestion would raise obvi- 
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ous and formidable administrative 
difficulties but it would be carefully 
considered together with the other sug- 
gestions put forward. 

The proposal more strongly urged in 
the southern part was that there should 
be fifteen members of the Joint Coun- 
cil elected for each territory; that pro- 
posal was not likely to find ready ac- 
ceptance in French Togoland whose 
population was more than double that 
of British Togoland. Other groups sug- 
gested that some of the representatives 
for British Togoland might be mem- 
bers of communities which held a 
traditional position of authority; there 
seemed no advantage, however, in 
making special arrangements for that 
category, for there was nothing to pre- 
vent such people in positions of au- 
thority taking part as voters and stand- 
ing election. 

ONE POINT CLEAR One point emerged 
clearly from the consultations in Brit- 
ish Togoland: that at least a majority 
of the people saw value in the estab- 
lishment of an institution such as the 
Joint Council and the remainder might 
be prepared to view it with “benevolent 
indifference.” It was essential said Mr. 
Mathieson, that negotiations should be 
continued, with patience, perseverance 
and hope, and that there should be no 
recurrence of the situation which had 
arisen in 1952, when the Joint Council 
had been convened with perhaps un- 
due haste. 

INDIGENOUS REPRESENTATIVES’ VIEWS The 
Committee next heard statements from 
five representatives of indigenous or- 
ganizations in the Togolands. These 
spokesmen expressed varying views 
concerning the future of the two Trust 
Territories. 

Sylvanus Olympio, representing the 
All-Ewe Conference, said his party 
now fully supported the idea of Togo- 
land unification. He emphasized, how- 
ever, that a new situation had arisen 
following recent events in the Gold 
Coast. The Gold Coast Government— 
a practically all-African government 
with very large autonomy in internal 
affairs—had recently, with the permis- 
sion of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, advanced proposals specifically 
intended to pave the way to full self- 
government. 

To quote from a Gold Coast Gov- 
ernment “White Paper” of last June, 
Mr. Olympio said “the proposed 
reforms were in respect of the limited 
transitional period, which is necessary 
in order that the requisite constitu- 
tional administrative arrangements for 
independence can be made.” These 
proposals had already been adopted 
by the Gold Coast legislative assem- 
bly and there was no doubt that 
they would be accepted by the British 
Government. Already, in fact, the 
Gold Coast Government had gone 
ahead with electoral changes to pre- 
pare for the election next June of a 
(Continued on page 17) 
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The operative sections of the three 
resolutions adopted by the General As- 
sembly on the Togoland Unification 
Problem were as follows: 


“A” 


The General Assembly, 

1. Regrets that the Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs has not yet been re- 
established; 

2. Reaffirms the principles and aims 
of its resolutions 555 (VI) and 652 
(VIL) approved on January 18 and De- 
cember 20, 1952, respectively; 


3. Recommends that, in order to en- 
sure that the Joint Council will faith- 
fully reflect the wishes of all sections of 
the population of the two Trust Terri- 
tories, its members should be directly 
elected by universal adult suffrage and 
secret ballot; 

4. Recommends that the Administer- 
ing Authorities establish, in consultation 
with the representatives of the different 
political parties, the rules concerning the 
structure which the Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs should assume; 


5. Recommends that the Administer- 
ing Authorities assist the representatives 
of the different political parties to ex- 
plain freely throughout Togoland their 
views on the problem of unification and, 
to this effect, that they take all necessary 
measures to ensure freedom of speech, 
movement and assembly in all parts of 
the Territories; 

6. Recommends that the Administer- 
ing Authorities disseminate throughout 
the two Trust Territories the complete 
texts of the pertinent resolutions of the 
General Assembly and of the Trustee- 
ship Council in the main vernacular 
languages as well as in French or in 
English; 

7. Recommends to the Administering 
Authorities the re-establishment of the* 
Joint Council with the power to consider 
and make recommendations on the ques- 
tion of unification, as well as on all 
political, economic, social and education- 
al matters affecting the two Trust Terri- 
tories, and to serve as a means of ascer- 
taining the opinions of the inhabitants 
of the Territories concerning any pro- 
posed changes in the terms of the Trus- 
teeship Agreement for either of the Ter- 
ritories; 

8. Re-emphasizes its recommendation 
that, through the Joint Council and in 
other ways, the Administering Authori- 
ties adopt measures to promote common 
policies on political, economic and so- 
cial matters of mutual concern to the 
two Trust Territories, and expresses the 
opinion that the implementation of this 
recommendation requires that the Ad- 
ministering Authorities accord to each 
Territory simultaneously a large meas- 
ure of progress towards the objectives of 
Article 76 of the Charter and harmo- 
nize in all major respects the political, 
economic, social and educational poli- 
cies and systems applying in the two 
Trust Territories; 


9. Invites the Trusteeship Council to 
submit to the General Assembly at its 
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ninth session a special report concerning 
the steps which have been taken towards 
the implementation of the present reso- 
lution; 

10. Expresses the hope that the differ- 
ent political parties of both Territories 
will co-operate to achieve a formula ac- 
ceptable to all which will facilitate the 
unification of the two Trust Territories. 


“—e 

The General Assembly, 

1. Urgently invites the Administering 
Authorities to revise the system of elec- 
toral qualifications in force in the Terri- 
tories and to put into effect a method of 
electoral registration based on personal 
identification which shall permit all adult 
persons to qualify for the right to vote 
and shall ensure that electoral consulta- 
tions be carried out in accordance with 
the democratic principles of universal, 
direct and secret suffrage so as to reflect 
the opinion of the population as a whole; 

2. Recommends that the political par- 
ties in the two Territories collaborate 
closely with the respective Administering 
Authorities with a view to carrying out 
the identification of the adult persons 
for electoral purposes. 


— 

The General Assembly, 

1. Expresses the opinion that further 
changes in the Constitution of the Gold 
Coast, with which Togoland under Brit- 
ish administration is administered as an 
integral part, may, to the extent that 
they provide for an increased measure 
of self-government, necessitate revision 
of the existing Trusteeship Agreement in 
respect of the Trust Territory in so far 
as concerns the existing administrative 
union; 

2. Considers that, in view of the 
manifest aspiration of the majority of 
the population of both the Trust Ter- 
ritories of Togoland for the unification 
of those Territories, any change in the 
Trusteeship Agreement for Togoland un- 
der British administration will necessari- 
ly affect the interests of the inhabitants 
of Togoland under French administra- 
tion; 

3. Requests the Trusteeship Council, 
at its thirteenth session, to re-examine in 
all aspects the problem of achieving in 
the two Trust Territories the basic ob- 
jectives of the International Trusteeship 
System as set forth in Article 76 of the 
Charter and, in particular, the progres- 
sive development of the inhabitants to- 
wards self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the particular 
circumstances of the Territories and their 
peoples and their freely expressed wishes, 
having particular regard to the special 
circumstances created by the constitu- 
tional and political situation in the Gold 
Coast as it affects both Togoland under 
British administration and Togoland un- 
der French administration; 


4. Requests the Trusteeship Council to 
submit to the General Assembly at its 
ninth session a special report on this 
problem. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
new legislature which would work out 
the constitution for a fully self-govern- 
ing Gold Coast. 

The effect of all this, so far as Togo- 
land was concerned, would be far- 
reaching. Mr, Olympio thought it clear 
that the Trusteeship Agreement for 
British Togoland would have to be 
changed. The constitutional changes he 
spoke of affected not only British 
Togoland, but also French Togoland. 
Even if the people of British Togoland 
unanimously favored annexation to the 
Gold Coast, the people in French To- 
goland would still have every right to 
have their interests taken into account. 
They were directly concerned inasmuch 
as they were suffering under an arbi- 
trary division of their country and their 
people for which they were in no way 
responsible. For seven solid years, the 
Ewes had been petitioning the United 
Nations to help them in their struggle 
for the unification of their homes and 
lands. The Assembly had suggested a 
Joint Council for Togoland with full 
powers to study ways and means for 
creating better conditions for the mil- 
lion Ewe people. Were the latter to 
be thrown back to the position they 
were in five years ago? This was where 
the present actions of the administer- 
ing powers were leading them, Mr. 
Olympio declared. 


GOLD COAST LINKS General endorse- 
ment of these views was submitted by 
two other Togolese spokesmen from 
the British side of the frontier. They 
were S. G. Antor and A. K. Odame, 
both representing the Joint Togoland 
Congress, which organization they 
claimed possessed a membership of 
176,593 people, out of a total popula- 
tion of 383,563 in British-administered 
Togoland. 

Mr. Antor claimed that recent poli- 
tical administrative and constitutional 
arrangements proved beyond doubt that 
both the Administering Authority and 
the Gold Coast Government were reso- 
lutely determined to integrate British- 
administered Togoland into the Gold 
Coast and that there was every reason 
to believe such intention would be car- 
ried out, if not already completed. Mr. 
Antor quoted from a memorandum 
which he maintained disclosed the plan 
of the Convention People’s Party [the 
majority party in the Gold Coast] to 
force the United Nations to agree to 
annexation of Togoland to the Gold 
Coast. But the peoples of the two 
Togolands had irrevocably decided to 
discontinue their political, economic 
and administrative association with the 
Gold Coast. They wanted an immedi- 
ate review of the existing terms of the 
Trusteeship Agreement which provided 
for “integral part” administration of 
Togoland and for a special com- 
mission appointed by the United Na- 
tions to assist in drawing up a con- 
stitution for the future re-unified, 
independent free state of Togoland. 
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Mr. Odame declared that the viola- 
tion of the Trusteeship Agreement by 
both British and France amounted to 
“conquest and aggression under the 
cloak of trust and official action.” The 
cruel division of Togoland was a form 
of indirect aggression which deprived 
people of their lands, of a voice in 
their own affairs, and above all, the 
right to seek a destiny of their own 
choosing. 

A fourth spokesman, Frederic Bren- 
ner, representative of the Parti Togo- 
lais du Progrés, disagreed with Mr. 
Olympio’s views. Ewe unification was 
not satisfactory to the Togolese, as a 
whole, particularly inhabitants of the 
northern section. The latter did not 
wish to fall within the orbit of the 
Gold Coast, or to divide or ruin the 
country. 

Mr. Brenner, a railway employee in 
French Togoland, said his party sought 
the peaceful acceleration of a domestic 
autonomy. Its aim was to progress in 
economic and social fields which would 
lead to such autonomy. Unification of 
the two Togolands should be carried 
out as the result of the freely-expressed 
wishes of the people, who were asking 
the Assembly to help them achieve 
that aim. Most of the Togolese rejected 
the proposed re-establishment of the 
joint Togoland Council, preferring 
wider powers for the territorial assem- 
bly (in French Togoland) and the for- 
mation of an eight-member Council of 
Government to be designated by that 
Assembly. 


“WILL OF MINORITY” Mr. Brenner main- 


tained that the great majority of the 


Togolese, reacting against the disorders 
that had poisoned its existence and to 
an extent retarded its development, re- 
jected the restoration of the Joint 
Council. Naturally, the administering 
power was continuing its consultations 
and seeking to reconcile the points of 
view. But his party’s opinion had been 
clearly expressed, and made known to 
the French authorities. Moreover, they 
were convinced that the United Na- 
tions, “faithful to its philosophy,” 
woulg never act against the freely ex- 
pressed will of the people of Togoland. 
The will of the minority could not pre- 
vail over that of the majority. That was 
the democratic principle universally ac- 
cepted by all freedom-loving peoples. 
The Togolese wanted the Fourth Com- 
mittee to recognize those who sincerely 
had the country’s progress at heart and 
those who wished to stir up or con- 
tinue disturbances in Togoland for 
purely personal ends. The Togolese 
urged the Committee to help them and 
to influence the Administering Author- 
ity with a view to obtaining the goal 
that they had set themselves: internal 
self-government. Mr. Brenner added: 
“This self-government should take into 
account the rights that France has 
acquired here through its work, and, it 
must be said, through its sacrifices.” 


TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY Another repre- 
sentative of the Joint Togoland Con- 
gress, Dr. R. Armattoe, stressed Togo- 
land’s readiness for self-government. 
The Togolese wanted the unification of 
the two Trust Territories and believed 
it within the General Assembly’s com- 
petence to bring about the realization 





TOGOLESE SPOKESMEN from the British side of the frontier between French and British Togoland 
gave their views to the Fourth Committee. Seated (left to right) are: Dr. R. Armattoe, A. K. 
Odame, and S. G. Antor. Standing behind is T. O. Asare, a Togoland-born New York lawyer. 
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of this aim. The two territories pos- 
sessed a territorial integrity which must 
be respected. 

Dr. Armattoe said he spoke of the 
most cultured indigenous state in 
Africa, whose inhabitants, besides 
their own native languages, spoke 
German, English and French—a per- 
formance equalled only by Switzer- 
land, This cultured country wished to 
be free so that its children could “give 
it their life, their energies and *their 
dreams.” The African peoples were at 
the crossroads and their leaders were 
undecided whether to follow the West 
or turn to the East. 


SPOKESMEN QUESTIONED The Commit- 
tee then devoted almost five meetings 
to interrogating the indigenous spokes- 
men on various aspects of the unifica- 
tion problem and related issues in the 
two Togolands. Questioned about fron- 
tier difficulties, Mr. Olympio said that 
despite contrary statements by the 
French representative it was easier to 
travel from French-administered Togo- 
land to the Gold Coast than to 
British-administered Togoland. Lorries 
registered in the latter territory could 
not move about in the frontier area 
without special authorization. He held 
that the frontier situation was similar 
to that prevailing before 1947. 

Asked about the consultations with 
the people concerning the method of 
election and composition of the Joint 
Togoland Council, the Ewe representa- 
tive said that even such organizations 
as sporting clubs had been invited to 
state their views; evidently the Admin- 
istering Authority wished to be able to 
state that a majority opposed the re- 
constitution of the Joint Council. 

Questioned about the arrests of poli- 
ticians Mr. Olympio said there had 
been many such cases. The charges 
most frequently brought were the 
spreading of false news and the assault 
of police officers. He instanced the case 
of the vice-president of his party who 
had gone to a village for a talk with 
other people on a strictly private mat- 
ter. The police had burst into the room 
where the talk was taking place and, 
claiming that a political meeting was 
being held without the requisite per- 
mission of the authorities, arrested the 
persons present. 

Mrs. Menon, of India, asked whether 
the authorities imposed the same re- 
strictions, with regard to public meet- 
ings, on Mr, Brenner’s party as on 
that of Mr. Olympio. His party en- 
joyed no privileges but always scrupu- 
lously observed the laws of the terri- 
tory, said Mr. Brenner. Under those 
laws the organizers of a meeting were 
obliged to apply to the authorities for 
approval of the hour and date of the 
meeting. On one occasion he had held 
a meeting at the same hour as Mr. 
Olympio; the police had not intervened 
in either case and if Mr. Olympio’s 
meeting had been unable to continue 
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it was for want of an audience — only 
about a hundred people had been 
present, 


VISITING MISSIONS Several questions 
concerned the work of the visiting 
missions. For example, Mrs. Menon 
wondered if the people had lost confi- 
dence in them and were the missions 
intimidated by the Administering Au- 
thorities? Mr. Antor thought the mis- 
sions were not useless but people could 
not give them much information as the 
authorities usually placed them under 
their “supervision and guidance” in 
order that they could see only as much 
as they were intended to see. 

Replying further to Mrs. Menon, the 
representative of the Joint Togoland 
Congress said the Administering Au- 
thorities attached public relations offi- 
cers to the visiting missions. He had 
never heard of any international press 
representatives being present during a 
mission’s visit. A representative of a 
Gold Coast daily, after a single inter- 
view with the last visiting mission, had 
been expelled from French Togoland. 


LANGUAGES Several representatives 
asked about the cultural and linguistic 
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characteristics of the Togolanders, Mr. 
Espinosa, of Mexico, wondered what 
measures had been taken to spread 
knowledge of the Ewe language 
through the completion of an alphabet. 
Dr. Armattoe said that some years ago 
Professor Westermann, of Berlin Uni- 
versity, had devised a new method of 
writing for the Ewe language, but in 
twenty years no serious effort had been 
made to add to the literature of the 
Ewe tongue. In British Togoland, Ham- 
let had been translated but never pub- 
lished owing to lack of funds. Nothing 
had been done in French Togoland. 

On the language question Mr. Bren- 
ner held that there were many other 
tribes besides the Ewes in the Togo- 
lands, each with its own language or 
dialect. The Ewes were a minority and 
why should they attempt to impose a 
language which could never be na- 
tional and which was, in fact, only 
that of a single tribe? 

Mr. Antor added that in British 
Togoland broadcasts of official an- 
nouncements were made in a number 
of vernaculars which were also taught 
in the schools. There were Ewe gram- 
mars and several books had been pub- 
lished in that language. 


MISS LAILI ROESAD, of Indonesia, exchanges views with J. Dudley Lawrence, of Liberia. 
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UNRIPE FOR UNIFICATION A number of 
questions were asked concerning the 
aspirations of the Togoland peoples as 
a whole. Replying to the representa- 
tive of Pakistan, Mr. Brenner said the 
Parti Togolaise du Progreés desired uni- 
fication but felt the time was not yet 
ripe for it, It would be some time be- 
fore the élite—which must be the in- 
strument of unification—could be 
trained. The young people destined to 
form that élite were at present being 
educated differently, according to 
whether they lived in British or French 
Togoland. 

Replying further to the Pakistan 
representative, Mr. Brenner said his 
party had no fear of a_ plebescite 
held under United Nations auspices. 
Further to this subject, the spokesman 
of the Parti Togolais du Progrés held 
it was not a matter of choosing be- 
tween Trusteeship under one or an- 
other of the Administering Authorities; 
his party wanted Togoland to be uni- 
fied under the French flag, believing 
that such a solution was in the interests 
of the Togolese as a whole. The young 
people of French Togoland were better 
educated and more numerous for as- 
suming the work of administration 
than their counterpart in British Togo- 
land. 


POSTS FOR AFRICANS Differing views 
on this were expressed by the Ewe 
representative who, replying to subse- 
quent questions, said-hardly any Togo- 
landers held responsible administrative 
posts. The question of appointing Afri- 
cans to responsible posts was a sore 
point. and there was a constant fight 
to try to convince the French adminis- 
tration that if Togoland were ultimate- 
ly to be self-governing it must first be 
given responsibility. Under the French 
system, Mr. Olympio declared, there 
was absolutely no plan for Africaniza- 
tion of the civil service. No Togo- 
landers could become a magistrate, so 
far as he knew. Moreover, since only 
four lawyers were allowed to practise 
in French Togoland—and there were 
already three French lawyers—there 
appeared to be little opportunity for 
young African lawyers in the territory. 

Questioned by Mr. Mendoza, of 
Guatemala, the representative of the 
All-Ewe Conference affirmed that his 
party in French Togoland numbered 
at least 200,000 members — prehaps a 
little more; the membership of the 
Parti Togolais du Progrés was said last 
year to total 80,000 but its representa- 
tives now claimed a membership of 
450,000. 

Questioned further regarding the 
holding of a plebescite in the two 
territories, under United Nations su- 
pervision, the indigenous representa- 
tives generally agreed that such a 
measure would be a fair means of 
finding some solution to the unification 
problem, Mr. Olympio thought it was 
safe to assume that such a plebescite 
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REPRESENTING their countries on the General Assembly’s Fourth Committee were: José Luis 
Mendoza, of Guatemala, and Washington Fernandez, of Uruguay. 


would show that the majority of the 
Togolese favored unification, as well as 
independence, although some might 
desire a more gradual advance to self- 
government than others. Dr. Armattoe 
felt that a United Nations plebescite 
would increase the respect of the To- 
goland peoples for democratic institu- 
tions, while Mr. Brenner said his or- 
ganization had no objections to a 
plebescite providing the country was 
not disturbed by irresponsible agita- 
tion. 


OPPORTUNISM After further question- 
ing of the Togoland spokesmen the 


LEON PIGNON, of France 


Committee heard a statement by Sen- 
ator Robert Ajavon, of France, who 
identified himself as as a senator in the 
French Parliament representing French 
Togoland. Mr. Ajavon dealt with 
what he described as the abuses of 
the right of petition granted to the 
peoples of the Trust Territories. The 
previous year had, he said, shown how 
the policy of the “Ewe irredentists and 
their accomplices’—the members of 
the Comité de l'unité Togolaise — had 
developed on opportunist lines. The 
Trusteeship Council and the Fourth 
Committee, through their indiscrim- 
inate acceptance of all petitions and 
their desire to discredit a colonial 
power, had been induced six years ago 
to acknowledge the reality of a prob- 
lem which they knew to be insoluble 
because it did not rest on a serious 
foundation. Ultimately, the Committee 
had convinced itself of the insolubility 
of Ewe unification but meanwhile vain 
hopes had been aroused in certain 
Togolanders, social unrest was stirred 
up and the development of the terri- 
tories had been considerably retarded. 

Mr. Ajavon maintained that the 
views of the majority of Togolanders 
had not changed. The only possible 
solution was that British Togoland 
should re-join French Togoland in ac- 
cordance with the principle that the 
minority should be incorporated in the 
majority, but the United Kingdom was 
probably unwilling to accept such a 
solution. 

In calling for patience and objectiv- 
ity in the Committee, Mr. Ajavon said 
the only problem which should hence- 
forth engage its attention was that of 
the gradual advancement of French 
Togoland towards domestic self-gov- 
ernment by a series of reforms, each 
adapted to the stage of evolution of 
the territory’s peoples. The majority 
wanted no further disturbances and re- 
jected the proposed reconstitution of 
the Joint Council. France was prepar- 
ing legislation to widen the powers of 
the Territorial Assembly in French To- 
goland and this would probably be en- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Human Rights Day Observances Include 
Broadcasts of Messages by Secretary-General 


and Madame Pandit 


N a flag-decorated theater in Korea, 

a university classroom in Cairo, a 
library in Moscow, a radio studio in 
the Philippines, schoolrooms of Latin 
America and homes around the globe, 
the people of the world on December 
10 heard or read these words: 


‘All human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights.” 


This sentence — from Article 1 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted five years ago by the 
United Nations General Assembly— 
was quoted or referred to in observ- 
ances of Human Rights Day that in- 
cluded broadcasts, exhibitions, lec- 
tures, public discussion programs, pub- 
lication of newspaper articles, and dis- 
tribution of copies of the Declaration 
in many languages. 


In many countries, radio networks 
broadcast a message by United Na- 
tions Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold; a statement by Madame 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, President of 
the General Assembly; Human Rights 
Day comments by national government 
officials; and a special program, “Let- 
ter from Father,” produced by United 
Nations Radio and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 


Among the messages broadcast was 
a Human Rights Day statement by the 
Director-General of UNEsco, Dr. Lu- 
ther H. Evans. As one of its tasks, Dr. 
Evans pointed out, UNESCO has under- 
taken the promotion of study, teaching 
and popularization of the Declaration 
in its member states. 


At Headquarters the occasion was 
marked by issuance of a Human 
Rights commemorative stamp. More 
than 16,000 individual orders for first- 
day covers were received in advance, 
and several hundred visitors lined up 
to buy the new 3-cent and 5-cent 
stamps bearing a design symbolic of 
mankind's aspiration for human rights. 


AROUND THE WORLD In Korea, Human 
Rights Day was observed with ad- 
dresses by officials of the United Na- 
tions and the Republic of Korea at a 
ceremony in Seoul. 


The ceremony, arranged by the 
United Nations Association of the Re- 
public of Korea, was held at Shikong- 
kwan theatre in Seoul, decorated for 
the occasion with large flags of the 
United Nations and the Republic of 
Korea and crowded with thousands of 
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Korean students in navy blue uni- 
forms. 


B. J. Slingenberg, of the Nether- 
lands, Chairman, for December, of the 
United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Ko- 
rea, outlined the principles of human 
rights and stressed their significance 
for the people of Korea. 

C. H. Yoo, President of the Uni- 
versity of Korea, read the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, ana- 
lyzed each article, and described the 
importance of fundamental freedoms. 
The Vice-Minister of Justite of the 
Republic of Korea, Chang Hae-hwan, 
described the background leading up 
to adoption of the Universal Declara- 
tion by the United Nations General 
Assembly. 


The week of December 10 to 16 
was declared Human Rights Week in 
the Republic of Korea and was ob- 
served with speeches, exhibitions, radio 
addresses and lectures at universities 
and schools. 

The observances were arranged by 
the United Nations Association of the 
Republic of Korea; the Ministries of 
Justice, Education, Home Affairs and 
Foreign Affairs; the Office of Public 
Information of the Republic of Korea, 
the Korean Lawyers Association, the 
Korean League for the Protection of 


Human Rights, and the Korean 
Women’s Association. 
In Australia, all radio stations 


broadcast a Human Rights Day state- 
ment by R. G. Casey, Minister of State 
for External Affairs, who was Chair- 
man of his country’s delegation to the 
eighth session of the General As- 
sembly. 


After observing that covenants im- 
posing specific obligations on govern- 
ments, to give effect to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, still had 
to be worked out, he said: 


“Personally, I am not discouraged 
by this. Our ultimate objective is to 
attain all internationally sanctioned 
standards of conduct freely accepted 
and honestly applied throughout the 
world. Perhaps it is not too much to 
hope that raising the standards of liv- 
ing will be accompanied by an irre- 
sistible demand by all peoples of all 
countries for the exercise of the basic 
civil and political rights which we ac- 
cept as a matter of course.” 

In Sydney, a symposium on “Hu- 
man Rights in our Countries” was 
held with statements by the Yugoslav 


MADAME VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT, 
PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The dignity and worth of the hu- 
man person has been the theme of 
philosophers and saints throughout the 
ages. The realization that principles 
of morality are vital to the survival of 
the human race has now made this 
teaching a political necessity. With 
the experience of the two world wars 
behind them, the statesmen of the 
world are aware that lasting peace 
cannot be established or friendly re- 
lations developed between nations ex- 
cept on the basis of fundamental hu- 
man rights for all peoples everywhere. 

For this reason, a Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights was pro- 
claimed by the United Nations five 
years ago on this day. This Declara- 
tion was the first of its kind; the first 
statement of fundamental rights ap- 
proved by the representatives of the 
great majority of the world popula- 
tion from every continent and of every 
race, language and religion. That is 
important. ‘ 

But no amount of legislation, na- 
tional or international, can in the last 
resort assure that every human being 
will at all times be guaranteed these 
minimum rights. To achieve that, we 
need an alert, awakened world con- 
science and a vigilant world public 
opinion. Whenever and wherever there 
is a violation of human rights we must 
be prepared to resent it as the personal 
affront that it is to every other hu- 
man being. When we do that, the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
will become not only a landmark of 
history, but a triumphal arch of hu- 
man progress. 


Consul-General, a press attache from 
Pakistan, and an Australian lawyer. 


Special articles on the significance of 
Human Rights Day appeared in news- 
papers, some of which expressed regret 
that human rights at this time received 
little more than “lip service.” 

In India, the Secretary-General’s 
message was broadcast as a morning 
news bulletin. A student’s congress in 
Delhi celebrated Human Rights Day 
with an exhibition and heard a state- 
ment by the Deputy Minister for Com- 
munications, 

Leading newspapers published spe- 
cial features and photographs of the 
United Nations commemorative stamp 
issued December 10. 

Copies of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights were distributed in 
several languages including _ Hindi, 
Bengali, Gurmukhi, English, Telugu 
and Tamil. Requests for Human Rights 
Day material were received from more 
than 500 institutions. Public forums 
were held in New Delhi and Patna. 
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All United Nations Volunteer Educa- 
tional Centres and Voluntary Corre- 
spondent Speakers Units participated 
in observances. 

In the Philippines, radio stations 
broadcast the message from the Sec- 
retary-General and the statement by 
Dr. Evans. A newsreel of the Secre- 
tary-General giving his message was 
also shown. 

A radio quiz program on human 
rights was sponsored by the UNESCO 
National Commission. Other observ- 
ances included a public concert by a 
band and a 500-voice chorus; an ad- 
dress by a Justice of the Supreme 
Court; pictorial exhibits; special cere- 
monies and lectures in schools. 

Texts of the Universal Declaration, 
printed in English and Tagalog by the 
Chamber of Commerce, were dis- 
tributed. 

In Moscow, an exhibition of litera- 
ture, photographs and posters prepared 
by the United Nations and UNESCO was 
arranged at the United Nations Infor- 
mation Centre. A text on the signifi- 
cance of Human Rights Day was dis- 
tributed to visitors viewing the exhibit. 


In addition, consultations on human 
rights questions and on United Nations 
activities, in this field were held in the 
library of the Information Centre in 
the weeks leading up to Human Rights 
Day. A talk on human rights, followed 
by showing of United Nations films, 
was given at the Centre. on Decem- 
ber 10. 

The Soviet press observed the oc- 
casion with a number of articles on 
international issues. 

In Iceland, Johann Hafstein, who 
attended the Eighth General Assembly 
session as a member of Iceland’s dele- 
gation, addressed a meeting of the 
United Nations Association at Rekja- 
vik University. 

In Egypt, discussion meetings were 
organized at two Cairo universities; a 
Human Rights Day exhibit was held at 
the Arab States Fundamental Educa- 
tional Centre and the French Law 
School; and the UNESCO Field Science 
Office in Cairo held a reception for 
guests including ministers of education 
of a number of countries in the region. 
Pamphlets and posters on human 
rights were distributed to secondary 
schools through the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

In Liberia, a Human Rights Day 
program included the playing of a 
United Nations Radio production, 
“Document A/777, “telling the story 
of the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. An ex- 
hibit was arranged in Monrovia, and 
a special broadcast and film-showing 
were held on the evening of Decem- 
ber 10. 


In Scandinavian countries, radio sta- 
tions broadcast the messages from the 
Secretary-General and Madame Pandit 
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SECRETARY-GENERAL’S MESSAGE 


There are many standards by which 
we can measure social progress. One 
is the degree to which human rights 
are respected — by governments, peo- 
ples, and individuals. Civilization is 
not a product of technical advance, 
unless this advance carries with it and 
inspires a development of the social 
conscience of mankind. 


The adoption of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 


proclaimed an international standard 
of rights and freedoms. On the anni- 
versary of that proclamation it is fit- 
ting to take stock of what has been 
done to gain acceptance for its prin- 
ciples, not only in laws and treaties, 
but also in the behavior of peoples 
to each other. 

To promote the widest acceptance 
and practice of these principles is one 
of the continuing tasks of all men of 
good will. It is a task to which the 
United Nations is dedicated as part 
of its work. 





and Human Rights Day statements by 
national Ministers of Education. In 
addition, a Danish television program 
was devoted to a human rights theme, 
and a public meeting was held at 
Copenhagen University. 

In Geneva, staff members of the 
United Nations European Office and 
of several specialized agencies met 
with representatives of government 
delegations and non-governmental or- 
ganizations for a Human Rights Day 
program at the Palais des Nations. 


Schools in a number of cities and 
towns in Switzerland received pam- 
phlets and posters on human rights; 
non-governmental organizations dis- 
tributed copies of the Universal 
Declaration and a commentary in Ger- 
man, French, English and _ Italian; 
Radio Geneve broadcast the Secre- 
tary-General’s message, a_ special 
United Nations program and a UNESCO 
program. 

In /taly, 180 teachers undertook to 
commemorate the occasion in schools 
with lectures and exhibits; non-govern- 
mental organizations in Austria and 
the German Federal Republic held lec- 
tures and distributed literature. 


In Chile, newspapers published the 
Secretary-General’s message and re- 
produced the United Nations com- 
memorative stamp; Rotary Clubs 
throughout the country held meetings; 
the Director-General of Primary Edu- 
cation instructed school authorities to 
commemorate the occasion with lec- 
tures; and meetings were held by Boy 
Scouts and other organizations. A lec- 
ture and concert was held on Decem- 
ber-10 at the University of Chile with 


representatives of trade unions among 
the guests. 

In Brazil, the radio system of the 
Ministry of Education dedicated its en- 
tire program on December 10 to Hu- 
man Rights Day. The Ministry also in- 
structed every school and college in the 
country to commemorate the occasion. 

Similarly, in Pakistan, the Ministry 
of Education directed all universities 
and provincial educational authorities 
to observe the occasion in “a worthy 
manner,” and the Government of Pak- 
istan proclaimed that December 10 
should be celebrated as Human Rights 
Day. Copies of the Universal Declara- 
tion were distributed in Urdu and Ben- 
gali; Human Rights Day was public- 
ized by commercial firms on match 
books and in advertising space; and 
meetings were held by Rotary Clubs, 
the All-Pakistan Women’s Association, 
the Spiritual Baha’i Assembly and the 
Pakistan United Nations Association. 

In the United States, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower issued a pro- 
clamation calling on the people of the 
United States to observe December 10, 
1953 as United Nations Human Rights 
Day. 

In Jran, a special message was de- 
livered by the President of the Majlis 
(parliament); a spokesman of the 
Ministry of Labor broadcast a special 
message to workers; stamps were can- 
celled with a special seal; and teachers 
led class discussions about the Declara- 
tion in history and literature classes. 

In Mexico City, a Human Rights 
Day festival was held in the theatre 
of the Mexican Institute of Social Se- 
curity. The program included presenta- 
tion of gold, silver and bronze medals 
as well as special diplomas to winners 
of the essay and poster contests which 
were organized in observance of 
United Nations Day on October 24; 
talks by speakers from the Ministry 
of Education and others; and music by 
a student chorus. In addition, special 
radio broadcasts and school programs 
were arranged. 

In Yugoslavia, commemorative 
meetings were held in the capitals of 
the six Federal Republics and in a 
number of smaller cities and towns; 
displays filled shop windows in the six 
capitals; the Union of United Nations 
Associations urged all local associa- 
tions to encourage people’s universities, 
trade unions and other organizations 
to hold lectures on Human Rights 
themes. 

Observances in the United Kingdom 
included use of a special “order of 
service” on Human Rights Day in 
schools of Wales and England. 

Posters and leaflets were sent to 
YMCA’s in Israel for display purposes. 

In Argentina, Human Rights Day 
programs were arranged by Rotary 
Clubs in Laboulaye and Parana; a 
United Nations stamp exhibit and film 
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Racial Situation in South Africa 


Assembly Requests South Africa’s Co-operation, Continues Study 


HE Commission to study the racial 

situation in South Africa, estab- 
lished by the General Assembly in 
1952, was continued by the General 
Assembly in a resolution adopted De- 
cember 8. Adopted by a vote of 38 to 
11, with 11 abstentions, the resolution 
also expressed appreciation of the 
work done by the Commission, asked 
it to suggest measures which would 
help alleviate the situation and pro- 
mote a peaceful settlement and to re- 
port to the ninth session. It again in- 
vited the Government of the Union of 
South Africa to extend its ful] co-op- 
eration to the Commission. 


Earlier the Assembly had rejected, 
by a vote of 8 to 42, with 10 absten- 
tions, a proposal by South Africa that 
it declare, in view of Article 2 (7) of 
the Charter, that it was not competent 
to deal with the question. South Africa 
contended that the establishment of the 
Commission constituted intervention 
in its internal affairs. 


In a resolution adopted at its seventh 
session, on December 5, 1952, the As- 
sembly established a three-member 
Commission to study the racial situa- 
tion in the Union of South Africa in 
the light of the purposes and principles 
of the Charter and resolutions of the 
United Nations on racial persecution 
and discrimination and to report to the 
eighth session. Dantes Bellegarde, 
Henri Laugier and Hernan Santa Cruz 
were appointed to the Commission. 


The Secretary-General transmitted 
the text of the resolution to the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa 
on January 6, 1953. By a communica- 
tion dated July 8, the Deputy Perma- 
anent Representative of the Union of 
South Africa replied that as the Union 
had consistently maintained, the ques- 
tion of racial policy was a domestic 
matter. Hence the resolution was un- 
constitutional, and the Union could not 
recognize the Commission. 


The Commission met in Geneva 
from May to October 1953. It sought 
the co-operation of South Africa to 
enable it to visit that country and make 
its study, but received an answer which 
re-stated the reasons for inability to 
recognize the Commission given in the 
Union’s reply to the Secretary-General. 


The Commission then decided to try 
to make up for the lack of direct con- 
tact by examining the declarations of 
South African officials, studying legis- 
lative texts, studying memoranda sub- 
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mitted by interested governments and 
organizations, and hearing witnesses. 


COMMISSION REPORT The report con- 
tains chapters on the background and 
work of the Commission, its terms of 
reference in the light of the provisions 
of the Charter and of certain previous 
resolutions of United Nations organs, 
general information on the Union of 
South Africa and the racial situation 
there, “measures providing for dif- 
ferential treatment,” and the Commis- 
sion’s conclusions, 


In the conclusions it is stated that 
because of the apartheid policies, four- 
fifths of the population of South Africa 
are reduced to a humiliating level of 
inferiority which is injurious to human 
dignity and makes the full develop- 
ment of personality impossible or very 
difficult. 


The Commission expresses the view 
that the doctrine of racial differentia- 
tion and superiority on which the 
apartheid policy is based is scientifi- 
cally false, extremely dangerous to in- 
ternal peace and international rela- 
tions, as is proved by the tragic experi- 
ence of the world in the past twenty 
years, and contrary to the dignity and 
worth of the human person. 


The discriminatory legislative and 
administrative measures referred to in 
the report, the Commission asserts, 
conflict with the Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 
and with various General Assembly 
resolutions including the one entitled 
“Uniting for Peace.” 


The Commission considered that the 
situation in South Africa was becom- 
ing daily less open to settlement and 
daily more explosive and more 
menacing to internal peace and to the 
foreign relations of the Union of South 
Africa. Soon any solution will be pre- 
cluded and the only way out will be 
through violence, with all its inevitable 
and incalculable dangers. 


SUGGESTIONS The Commission felt 
duty bound to make some suggestions, 
in the face of a situation fraught with 
such grave and imminent threats. 


First, the United Nations might ex- 
press the hope that the Government 
of the Union of South Africa would 
be able to reconsider the components 
of its policy toward various ethnic 


groups. 


It might also suggest ways and 
means in which the Union might draw 
up a new policy, such as a round-table 
conference of members of different 
ethnic groups of the Union, which 
would, in an effort toward conciliation, 
make proposals to the government to 
facilitate the peaceful development of 
the racial situation in the Union of 
South Africa. The United Nations 
could send a number of representatives 
to such a conference, so that all parties 
might be sure that the principles of the 
Charter would guide the debates. 


In addition, the United Nations 
could at an opportune moment offer 
to South Africa “all the material and 
intellectual assistance which an inter- 
national organization should and can 
give to one of its Members in diffi- 
culty.” 


This assistance, if requested and ac- 
cepted, could take the form of carrying 
out studies, setting up conciliation 
machinery, or lending, through techni- 
cal, financial, economic and social as- 
sistance, the Organization’s effective 
support to a policy and projects aimed 
at facilitating , in education, health, 
housing, agriculture, industry and pub- 
lic works, the maintenance of peaceful 
relations among the ethnic groups of 
the Union of South Africa and the 
progressive development of their col- 


‘laboration in the life of the com- 


munity. 


COMMISSION CHAIRMAN The report was 
referred to the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee and at its first meeting on No- 
vember 20, the Chairman, Miguel 


Rafael Urquia, of El Salvador, invited, 


without objection, Hernan Santa Cruz, 
Chairman and Rapporteur of the Com- 
mission, to a seat at the Committee 
table. 


G. P. Jooste, of the Union of South 
Africa, stated that if the Commission 
were represented at the discussions of 
the Committee, the presence of his 
delegation must not be construed as 
recognition by his Government of the 
Commission, which it continued to re- 
gard as unconstitutional. 


Introducing the Commission’s re- 
port, Mr. Santa Cruz said that he and 
his fellow members had studied the 
Commission’s competence, as well as 
the substance of the question, because 
they thought they were asked to study 
in what measure the articles of the 
Charter cited in the resolution appoint- 
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ing them could determine, condition or 
limit the action of the United Nations. 


The organs of the United Nations, 
Mr. Santa Cruz said, are empowered to 
decide when a matter relating to the 
violation of fundamental human rights 
and particularly racial discrimination, is 
or is not essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state. United Nations 
organs cannot, however, exercise this 
power in an arbitrary manner but must 
be governed by certain criteria. Inter- 
vention in matters of minor importance 
would be unwise. Here the Commis- 
sion was studying a situation which in 
legislation and in the statements of 
government representatives prescribed 
for a state policy of racial segrega- 
tion. The policy is, in the opinion of 
the Commission, opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and because of 
special circumstances analyzed in the 
report, endangers not only the domes- 
tic peace of the country concerned but 
is likely to impair the general welfare 
or friendly relations among nations. 


The solution is difficult, the Com- 
mission found. Existing prejudices have 
been formed in the course of centuries 
and are rooted in the minds of thou- 
sands of human beings, to which must 
be added a philosophy and a doctrine 
which seeks to give those prejudices a 
moral justification. It was because of 
this reality that the Commission did 
not content itself with the formulation 
of conclusions based on the study, but 
added certain suggestions on the form 
in which international co-operation 
might assist the Union of South Africa, 
in the full exercise of its sovereignty, 
to resolve the serious problem which 
confronts it. 


REGRET The Commission deeply re- 
getted that the Union Government had 
not accepted the invitation addressed 
to it by the Assembly and repeated by 
the Commission itself. In particular, 
the Commission was sorry that it 
could not visit the Union of South 
Africa to study the special conditions 
prevailing there. In that way it would 
have been able to form a more au- 
thoritative opinion than by the study 
of documents, books and the state- 
ments of witnesses, however faithfully 
they correspond to the facts. It would 
have been desirable above all for the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa to agree to state its views and 
particularly the special conditions upon 
which its policy is based. In keeping 
with its desire for objectivity, the Com- 
mission could do no more than try to 
reconstitute, on the basis of state- 
ments and important speeches by mem- 
bers of both the Government and the 
opposition, the doctrine underlying the 
policy of apartheid in the Union of 
South Africa. 


The report is therefore essentially 
based on an analysis of the legislative 
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and administrative provisions in force 
in the Union of South Africa, the Com- 
mission said, and on the study of books, 
documents and statements by witnesses 
and on information communicated by 
certain Member states. The analysis of 
the legislation and practices in force 
and the comparison between these and 
the provisions of the Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights form the backbone of the re- 
port, 

Two draft resolutions came before 
the Committee. 


DRAFT RESOLUTIONS The Union of 


South Africa introduced one whereby 
the ad hoc Political Committee, (1) 
noting that the matters to which the 









The General Assembly, 


Having considered the report of the 
United Nations Commission on the 
Racial Situation in the Union of South 
Africa established under resolution 
616A (VII) of December 5, 1952, 

Noting with concern that the Com- 
mission, in its study of the racial poli- 
cies of the Government of the Union 
of South Africa, has concluded that 
these policies and their consequences 
are contrary to the Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 

Noting that the Commission had 
also concluded that 

(a) “it is highly unlikely, and in- 
deed improbable, that the policy of 
apartheid will ever be willingly accept- 
ed by the masses subjected to discrimi- 
nation”, and 


icy would make peaceful solutions in- 
creasingly difficult and endanger friend- 
ly relations among nations, 

Noting further that the Commission 
considers it desirable that the United 
Nations should request the Government 
of the Union of South Africa to recon- 
sider the components of its policy to- 
wards various ethnic groups, 

Considering that in the Commission’s 
own opinion, the time available was 
too short for a thorough study of all 
the aspects of the problems assigned 
to it, 

Considering also the Commission’s 
view that one of the difficulties en- 
countered by it was the lack of co-op- 
eration from the Government of the 
Union of South Africa and, in particu- 
lar, its refusal to permit the Commis- 
sion to enter its territory, 

1. Reaffirms its resolutions 103 (1) 
of November 19, 1946, 377A (V), sec- 
tion E, of November 3, 1950 and 616B 
(VII) of December 5, 1952, particu- 
larly the passages in those resolutions 
which state respectively that “it is in 
the higher interests of humanity to put 
an immediate end to religious and so- 
called racial persecution and discrimi- 
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(b) that the continuance of this pol-- 


item related and which were referred 
to in certain documents, such as the 
policies and legislation of a Member 
state in regard to land tenure, condi- 
tions of employment in public services, 
regulation of transport, suppression of 
Communism, combat service in the 
armed forces, nationality, the fran- 
chise, movement of population, resi- 
dence, immigration, the work and 
practice of the professions, social se- 
curity, education, public health, crimi- 
nal law, taxation, housing, regulations 
of the liquor traffic, regulation of labor 
and wages, marriage, food subsidies, 
local government, pensions, workmen’s 
compensation, were among matters 
which were essentially within the do- 








nation”; that “enduring peace will not 
be secured solely by collective security 
arrangements against breaches of inter- 
national peace and acts of aggression, 
but that a genuine and lasting peace 
depends also upon the observance of 
all the Principles and Purposes estab- 
lished in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, upon the implementation of the 
resolutions of the Security Council, the 
General Assembly and other principal 
organs of the United Nations intended 
to achieve the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, and especial- 
ly upon respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all and on the establishment 
and maintenance of conditions of eco- 
nomic and social well-being in all coun- 
tries”; and that “in a multi-racial soci- 
ety harmony and respect for human 
rights and freedoms and the peaceful 
development of a unified community 
are best assured when patterns of legis- 
lation and practice are directed towards 
ensuring equality before the law of all 
persons regardless of race, creed or 
color, and when economic, social, cul- 
tural and political participation of all 
racial groups is on a basis of equality”; 

2. Expresses appreciation of the work 
of the United Nations Commission on 
the Racial Situation in the Union of 
South Africa; 

3. Requests the Commission 

(a) to continue its study of the de- 
velopment of the racial situation in the 
Union of South Africa: 

(i) with reference to the various 
implications of the situation on the 
populations affected; 

(ii) in relation to the provisions 
of the Charter and in particular to 
Article 14; and 
(b) to suggest measures which would 

help alleviate the situation and promote 
a peaceful settlement; 

4. Invites the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to extend its full 
co-operation to the Commission; 

5. Requests the Con'mission to re- 
port to the General Assembly at its 
ninth session. 















































mestic jurisdiction of a Member state; 
(2) noting, further, that by Article 2, 
paragraph 7, of the Charter nothing in 
the Charter should authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters 
essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any state; (3) would decide 
that the ad hoc Political Committee 
was not competent to intervene in the 
matters listed above to which the said 
item related. 

India introduced a seventeen-power 
joint draft resolution also sponsored by 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Egypt, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Syria, Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen. Under the operative part of 
that resolution the General Assembly 
would (1) express appreciation of the 
work of the Commission; (2) request 
the Commission (a) to continue its 
study of the development of the racial 
situation in the Union of South Africa: 
(i) with reference to the various im- 
plications of that situation on the pop- 
ulation affected; (ii) in relation to the 
provisions of the Charter and in par- 
ticular to Article 14; and (b) to sug- 
gest measures which would help to al- 
leviate the situation and promote a 
peaceful settlement; (3) invite the 
Union Government to extend its full 
co-operation to the Commission; (4) 
request the Commission to report to 
the Assembly at its ninth session. 

Chile introduced an amendment 
which would add, after the preamble 
and before paragraph 1 of the opera- 
tive part, a new paragraph reaffirm- 
ing resolutions of the fifth and seventh 
Assembly sessions on the question. 
Uruguay introduced another amend- 
ment, also sponsored by Chile, which 
would add, after paragraph 2 of the 
operative part, a new paragraph decid- 
ing that members of the Commission 
unable to continue their membership 
should, if the General Assembly were 
not sitting, be replaced by the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly in con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General. 
Uruguay subsequently withdrew the 
amendment in agreement with the 
representative of Chile with the ex- 
planation that the problem could be 
dealt with when the General Assembly 
took up the Committee’s report. 


SOUTH AFRICAN VIEW As in December 
1952, when the Assembly voted to 
establish the Commission, G. P. Jooste, 
of the Union of South Africa, asserted 
that the United Nations was debarred 
by Article 2 (7) of the Charter from 
dealing with the matters to which the 
item related. (The article says that 
nothing contained in the Charter shall 
authorize the United Nations to inter- 
vene in matters essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state or 
shall require the Members to submit 
such matters to settlement under the 
present Charter; but this principle shall 
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not prejudice the application of en- 
forcement measures under Chapter VII 
[which deals with action with respect 
to threats to the peace, breaches of 
the peace and acts of aggression].) 

The contention that the General As- 
sembly had already settled the matter 
of competence by putting the item on 
the agenda was clearly invalid, accord- 
ing to the rules and established prac- 
tice. So was the contention that the 
question of competence had been de- 
cided by the vote of the General As- 
sembly last year. In any case, the 
Chairman had already ruled that the 
challenge on competence would be put 
to the vote before the vote on sub- 
stance. Any attempt to deny to South 
Africa its clear right under the rules 
to challenge the competence of the 
Committee was unfair and unjust. 

The Union of South Africa was a 
Member state, a sovereign and inde- 
pendent Member state with rights and 
with obligations under the Charter, 
rights which, it can expect, should be 
honored, and obligations with which it 
has endeavored to comply to the ut- 
most of its ability and in accordance 
with the dictates of its own conscience. 

In the present issue South Africa’s 
rights were at stake. These rights were 
guaranteed by the Charter, but, despite 
that guarantee, were once again in 
danger of being denied,—something 
which no Member state can tolerate 
indefinitely. 

The Charter was a solemn contract 
between members of the family of na- 
tions and must be interpreted as such. 
All members had committed them- 





G. P. JOOSTE, of South Africa 





selves to obligations and had corres- 
ponding rights, thoroughly discussed 
and defined at San Francisco. The 
Great Powers had safeguarded their 
positions by putting in the veto right. 
The other countries had approved Ar- 
ticle 2 (7), and South Africa had al- 
ways believed that Article 2‘(7) was 
designed to afford a real and not an 
illusory protection. 

As for the matters to which the pres- 
ent item related, such as land tenure, 
social security, education, public health, 
criminal law, marriage, local govern- 
ment, pensions, surely it could not be 
contended that these were not matters 
falling essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a Member state. To ac- 
cept the thesis that a majority in the 
United Nations could examine and dis- 
cuss the policy of a Member state in 
such spheres, on whatever pretext, 
would be a denial of the principles of 
sovereignty and the prelude to the dis- 
integration of the United Nations as 
an organ of sovereign states. 

Mr. Jooste could not accept the con- 
tention that the restriction did not ap- 
ply when a question of human rights 
was allegedly involved. Human rights 
were not defined in the Charter and 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was not a legally binding docu- 
ment. 

Nor could he agree that his coun- 
try’s domestic policies constituted a 
threat to the peace or were likely to 
impair the general welfare or friendly 
relations among the nations. Such 
charges were preposterous and indeed 
mischievous. ; 

The report of the Commission gave 
clear proof of the implications of the 
Assembly resolution adopted last year 
—a resolution which many had re- 
garded as innocuous, 

The Commission had exceeded its 
terms of reference and had presented 
most dogmatic conclusions. 


The Commission had drawn atten- 
tion, in a critical manner, to the Union 
Government’s decision not to co-oper- 
ate with the Commission. However, his 
delegation made it clear a year ago that 
it regarded the Commission as uncon- 
stitutional; it could not recognize the 
report as having any legal status. 


CRITICAL OF REPORT In preparing its 
report, the Commission could have 
found a wealth of other material which 
would have resulted in a far less criti- 
cal presentation of the alleged position 
in South Africa. The statement on per 
capita income, for example, had not 
been presented in its true perspective. 

The report contained offensive pas- 
sages regarding his country’s people 
and police force. While Paragraph 757 
(on relations with the police) remained 
in the report, he said, the people of 
his country would regard the report as 
a studied insult. 

Although the Commission had ad- 
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mitted that its report contained in- 
accuracies, some members of the Com- 
mittee had accepted the information 
given in the report as facts and in some 
cases had added embroidery of their 
own, The report carried the imprima- 
tur of the United Nations, and would 
no doubt be regarded as incontroverti- 
ble evidence, 

The report of the Commission, Mr. 
Jooste said, was grossly misleading 
and a complete distortion of the posi- 
tion in his country. The Commission 
had gone about its task in a way which 
could only be described as partisan. It 
had demonstrated a definite anti-Euro- 
pean bias and had aimed at proving 
an argument and not presenting a fac- 
tual study. 

Its conclusions implied direct parti- 
cipation by the United Nations in 
domestic political discussions on South 
Africa’s internal affairs, and the exer- 
cise Over a sovereign state of a super- 
vision comparable to that exercised by 
guardian Over ward. 

As for the seventeen-nation pro- 
posal, there could be no doubt that it 
constituted an attempt at a specific act 
of intervention. 

The. proposal referred to the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights in 
such a way as to give the impression 
that it had the same legal force as the 
Charter. The Committee should pon- 
der this paragraph very carefully. 

It would also have the Assembly 
endorse the Commission’s view on the 
desirability of a United Nations re- 
quest to the Government of South 
Africa to reconsider its internal poli- 
cies. Would this not constitute inter- 
vention and the prelude to dictatorial 
interference? 

The draft resolution would invite the 
Commission to continue its studies. In 
the past the Commission had arrogated 
to. itself the right to hear witnesses. He 
considered this a dangerous practice 
for private persons to give testimony 
on the affairs of a sovereign state. 

The Commission would be set up as 
a body to advise the United Nations 
how it could most effectively intervene 
in the internal affairs of a Member 
state. Did that not constitute interven- 
tion? 

As his Government had regarded the 
establishment of the Commission as 
illegal and its activities as intervention, 
there could be no doubt as to how 
his Government would regard any de- 
cision to continue the Commission or 
to invite South Africa to co-operate 
with it. 

Speaking to the charge that the 
Commission’s report contained factual 
errors and distortions, Mr, Santa Cruz 
observed that it repeatedly stated that 
it had been necessary to rely on in- 
formation from newspaper reports and 
other second-hand sources because the 
Commission itself could not go to the 
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RAJESHWAR DAYAL, of India 


Union of South Africa to observe con- 
ditions. Mr. Santa Cruz strongly denied 
that the Commission had been any- 
thing but impartial in making the re- 
port. That was their duty and they 
had been most careful to consider all 
facts they gathered in the light of the 
Charter. 


NOT INTERVENTION Rajeshwar Dayal, of 
India, believed the main problem 
was whether the United Nations could 
consider the violation of human rights 
and could recommend measures on this 
subject. Article 2 (7) of the Charter, 
on domestic jurisdiction, did not de- 
prive the United Nations of that right, 
as such action did not constitute inter- 
vention in domestic affairs. 


He considered it arbitrary that a 
single Member could bar United Na- 
tions action, and said the Union of 
South Africa viewed Article 2 (7) as 
a veto. Such a concept was far more 
stringent than the unanimity rule in the 
Security Council. In fact, use of Article 
2 (7) as this kind of veto could pre- 
vent even the discussion of a question 
in the Assembly. 

No delegation had attempted to 
deny that discrimination was the offi- 
cial philosophy of the Union of South 
Africa or that discriminatory action 
had been increased and _ intensified 
since adoption of the Charter. 


Only one aspect of the findings of 
the Commission had been challenged 
—the conclusion that the racial situa- 
tion constituted a threat to the peace. 
But statements in the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights showed the 
United Nations belief that peace and 
friendly relations among nations de- 
pended on the existence of human 
rights. 


Voices representing every continent, 
every race, every religion, had been 
raised in the Committee against dan- 
gerous doctrines, a threat to all for 
which the Organization stands. He 
hoped the debate would show the 
Union Government the writing on the 
wall, 

The continent of Africa was now 
in travail. Would the struggle be re- 
solved in such a way that all would 
have the right to labor as free men and 
to live as human beings, the noblest 
of God’s creatures? Or would the 
struggle between the races become a 
conflict not only in Africa but spread- 
ing into all areas wherever black and 
yellow populations lived? 

The United Nations had the duty, 
Mr. Dayal said, to do what it could to 
persuade the South African Govern- 
ment that in the world of today men of 
all colors and races can live in co- 
operation and amity and that a threat 
to the minority in South Africa would 
come about only through an attempt 
by the minority to preserve its position 
by the use of force and domination, 
and not by granting to the majority 
their basic and natural rights. 


BASIC RACIAL POLICY A fundamental 
fact had to be kept in mind in con- 
sidering the problem before the Com- 
mittee. That was that the situation was 
not simply the outcome of one act or 
combination of acts, but the inevitable 
consequence of a basic racial policy. 
Racial discrimination and segregation 
are surely incompatible with all civil- 
ized practice, 

It was clear that the dominating 
force behind apartheid was the fear of 
an irreconcilable conflict of interests 
between the non-white majority and 
the white minority and the conviction 
that the interests of the latter can only 
be protected by a policy of racial 
domination. 

Social discrimination existed in 
every phase of life. Apartheid existed 
not only in shops, libraries and hospi- 
tals, but in telephone booths and ele- 
vators. Natives had to be able to pro- 
duce, on demand, 27 or 28 pass docu- 
ments. One in 10 went to prison every 
year, and most for failure to comply 
with the pass laws. The effect of the 
apartheid policy was actually to make 
the application of the Charter impos- 
sible and illegal in the Union of South 
Africa. 

A number of delegations had pro- 
posed that the International Court of 
Justice be asked for an advisory opin- 
ion on United Nations competence on 
this subject. However, he considered 
such a course would be futile in view 
of the Union Government’s stand. 

Some representatives had told the 
Committee they would support a gen- 
eral resolution on _ discrimination. 
However, the Committee had before 
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it a specific report and he felt the sub- 


ject deserved attention in_ specific 
terms. 
Further, he considered that the 


three-member Commission set up last 
year was the proper body to continue 
the study, as provided by the seven- 
teen-power draft resoultion. This pro- 
posal had deliberately avoided any 
condemnation of the Union of South 
Africa. It offered the best chance of 
action toward a peaceful solution of 
the racial problems. He hoped it would 
be adopted. 


NOT COMPETENT Joseph Nisot, of Bel- 
guim, supported Mr. Jooste’s conten- 
tion that the Assembly was incom- 
petent to discuss the question. In ac- 
cepting the system of the Charter, 
states had reserved a domain in which 
they remained independent of interfer- 
ence. If they had assumed certain ob- 
ligations affecting matters essentially 
under their domestic jurisdiction, they 
had not intended that the machinery 
of the Charter should be used against 
them in these matters. They had main- 
tained that they were masters of their 
own houses, no matter how heavy their 
obligations. Action directed at a _par- 
ticular state was permissible if the state 
consented. Many reasons might lead a 
state to accept such action; for ex- 
ample it might welcome help in solv- 
ing certain domestic problems. Cov- 
enants on human rights lay in this 
sphere. 

If the Assembly did not wish to ex- 
ceed its powers it should be very care- 
ful not to make recommendations on 
subjects under the jurisdiction of the 
South Africa Government nor to at- 
tempt to dictate any terms to that 
Government, said Ion-Alexandre K. 
Tziras, of Greece. The populations af- 
fected by racial discrimination lived in 
territory forming an integral part of 
the Union. 


Juan Uribe-Cualla, of Colombia, 
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agreed, saying that there could be no 
question that the matter was one es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of South Africa. Furthermore, the 
Assembly was not bound by previous 
votes. Opinions might change; votes, 
too, Interference in internal matters 
might provoke conflicts. 

Sir Walter Hankinson, of the United 
Kingdom, said that either discussions 
or recommendations by the Assembly 
might constitute intervention as used 
in the Charter. 

All these views were endorsed by 
W. D. Forsyth, of Australia. The re- 
port dealt with legislation in South 
Africa, the administration of that 
country’s affairs and such matters as 
land tenure, regulation of transport, 
suppression of communism, the fran- 
chise, immigration, taxation, regulation 
of the liquor traffic and local govern- 
ment. Could anyone honestly deny that 
these matters were essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of a Member 
state? In the Commission’s report, no 
serious attempt had been made to 
show a situation threatening peace or 
to adduce evidence to that effect. Any 
further action would be impractical, 
from a realistic viewpoint, if South 
Africa refused, ‘as it is entitled to do, 
to accept United Nations secom- 
mendations on domestic questions, a 
position also taken by Fernando Gar- 


_ cia Olano, of Argentina. 


To Charles Lucet, of France, the 
words of Article 2 (7) meant what 
they said — nothing in the Charter au- 
thorized the intervention in affairs es- 
sentially within domestic jurisdiction. 
The United Nations could address 
general recommendations to the com- 
munity of states as a whole even if 
those recommendations had implica- 


s 


tions touching on domestic affairs. The 
abuse arose when a particular state 
was mentioned by name. 

Dr. Manuel Félix Maurtua, of Peru, 

said that Article 2 (7) was the doc- 
trine of the Charter, Although there 
was a tendency toward growing inter- 
nationalization, it seemed to his dele- 
gation that the healthy way to move 
in that direction was by specific inter- 
national conventions, However, be- 
cause of the way the South African 
motion had come up, his delegation 
would have to abstain in the vote. Peru 
nevertheless considered the matters 
enumerated to come within domestic 
jurisdiction. 
ASSEMBLY COMPETENT Rahat S. Chhatari, 
of Pakistan, said that the matters re- 
ferred to in the South African pro- 
posal, such as domestic legislation 
relating to housing and taxation, were 
not before the Committee. The Com- 
mittee was discussing racial discrimina- 
tion in South Africa. Seventeen coun- 
tries were sponsoring one of the draft 
resolutions while the solitary represen- 
tative of the Union of South Africa 
continued to state that the Assembly 
was not competent to deal with the 
question. The Union listed items in the 
report which it claimed were under 
its domestic jurisdiction. But they were 
not relevant to the discussion of racial 
discrimination. They did not constitute 
race conilict. 

Mr. Jooste had forgotten that where- 
as legislation might or might not fall 
within domestic jurisdiction, the ques- 
tion of racial conflict wherever it may 
occur cannot fall within national 
jurisdiction. International problems in 
the present-day context of world situa- 
tions had assumed such proportions 
that some of them could not be han- 
died by any one state in isolation. As 
races had scattered all over the world, 
no one state could solve racial prob- 
lems single-handedly. Such questions 
could be solved only through interna- 
tional co-operation, 


The report stated that the Commis- 
sion had been unable to obtain the co- 
operation of the Union Government 
despite a number of communications 
sent to that government. Had co-opera- 
tion been given, the structure of the 
report could have been substantially 
different. This item had not been put 
on the agenda by any one delegation, 
both the General Committee and the 
Assembly itself had voted to include it. 
The question of competence had al- 
ready been decided. 


AGREED On this latter point Mr. 
Chhatari had the support of Bohdan 
Lewandowski, of Poland; Enrique 
Rodriguez Fabregat, of Uruguay; 
Omar Loutfi, of Egypt; and Ato Zaude 
Gabre Heywot, of Ethiopia. 

Mr. Lewandowski said the report of 


(Continued on page 50) 
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MADAMc VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT, President of the General Assembly, opening the United Nations Art Club’s third annual exhibition for the 
benefit of UNICEF. With her are Jan C. Juta (right), President of the Club, and Ole S. Hamann, Vice-President. 


Helping the World’s Children 
With Paintings and Sculpture 


United Nations Art Club Holds Third Exhibition 


HE United Nations Art Club, of 

which _ Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold is an honorary mem- 
ber, was formed by members of the 
Secretariat interested in the graphic 
arts and sculpture. 

Behind the formation of the Club 
in 1949 lay the idea that at some fu- 
ture date the Club might become a 
centre for the international exchange 
of contemporary works of art, and it 
was hoped at that time that some sort 
of gallery or exhibition area where 
exhibits could be held would be in- 
cluded in the design of the Head- 
quarters buildings. 

The Club proposed to UNICEF (now 
the United Nations Children’s Fund) 
that it would hold exhibitions in aid 
of the Fund and requested the exhibit- 
ing artists to donate one or more of 
their works on which chances could 
be sold to the public at a nominal fee. 
It was hoped thereby to raise a contri- 
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bution to assist the children of the 
world. Invitations to exhibit were sent 
also to .members of all delegations, 
and the first exhibition held at Lake 
Success proved, as a result of the in- 
terest shown by the public, that the 
contributions from the artists would 
insure a regular substantial sum for 
UNICEF. 

In 1952, when the exhibition was 
opened by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the Club presented to the Children’s 
Fund the sum of $2,427, and it was 
felt that, through the United Nations 
artists, the work of UNICEF had been 
brought to the attention of the thou- 
sands of visitors to Headquarters. 


In 1953, Madame Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, President of the eighth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, opened 
the Club’s exhibition which was held 
in the Lobby of the General Assembly 
Building during November. 


Through the co-operation of the 
United States Committee for UNICEF, 
under the direction of Donald A. 
Lowrie, many volunteers assisted in 
selling the chances on the donated 
pictures to the visitors at Headquar- 
ters. 

Other activities of the United Na- 
tions Art Club have in the past in- 
cluded outdoor sketching during the 
spring and summer months, as well as 
the showing of art films and the view- 
ing of private collections of works of 
art. 

Distinguished visiting artists from 
other countries have been entertained 
by the Club, and it is still hoped by 
the members that the international 
language of art may help toward great- 
er understanding between the peoples 
of the United Nations. 


Selections from the exhibition are 
shown on the following four pages. 
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A Church — Sardinia 
Jan Juta 
(South Africa) 


Fruit Vendor 
Lyra Srinivasan 
(India) 





Malayan Madonna 
Ramon A. Estella 
(Philippines) 


Street in Sion, Switzerland 
Everett Ball 
(United States) 








Pigeon 
Sehavet Mersinoglu 
(Turkey) 
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Portrait (sculpture) 
Serge Michel 
(France) 








In the Jungle 
Ole Hamann 
(Denmark) 


Portrait of Li Po 
M. H. Chang 
(China) 





Appeal for Funds 
to Provide Crisis 
Aid to Refugees 


« A&A S the United Nations High Com- 

missioner for Refugees, I have 
sent a Christmas message to the thou- 
sands of refugees who are living in 
more than two hundred camps in Eu- 
rope. In this message, I have assured 
them that they will not be forgotten, 
and that the United Nations will try 
to do everything which is humanly 
possible to help them overcome their 
difficulties. 


“In doing so, I knew that I was also 
speaking on your personal behalf. The 
responsibilities accepted by the United 
Nations towards the men and women 
who are seeking 
asylum from _per- 
secution are re- 
sponsibilities that 
concern every citi- 
zen in a free soci- 
ety. It is amongst 
you that millions of 
refugees have set- 
tled, it is amongst 
you that thousands 
of others will have 
to find a place they 
may eventually call 
their home. 

“At Christmas 
time, the word 
‘home’ has a special 
meaning for all of 
us. But for no one 
has it a deeper 
significance than 
for the thousands of people who are 
living alone or in camps struggling for 
a new existence in freedom and decen- 
cy. They left their homes and often 
their families because they valued 
freedom above everything else. By do- 
ing so they earned our respect. But 
more than our respect, they need our 
sympathy, our friendship and our help. 





“At this time, while appealing to 
you to remember the refugees, I must 
also turn to you in great anxiety. The 
funds of the United Nations Refugee 
Emergency Fund have run out. With 
the voluntary contributions of a few 
governments and from private sources, 
we were able, until now, to give 4 
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A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


This is a message to all of you who, at this Christmas time, are still 
living in a refugee camp, It comes to you from people who want to do 
everything in their power to help you leave this camp as soon as possible 
to return to a more normal life. Many of us are reminded at this time of 
a message of love and hope which came to the world nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

Your thoughts too will be turning to Christmas. May you be cheered by 
the assurance that the United Nations, through their Office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees, are making every possible effort to help. 


On the wall of my office hangs a little poem which is well known to 
many of you: 


Man needs a place 
Small though it be 

Of which he can say: 
Look, this is mine! 
Here I live, here I love, 
Here I rest 

Here is my dwelling 
Here am I at home. 


“Der Mensch braucht ein Platzchen 
Und war’s noch so klein 
Von dem er kann sagen: 
Sieh hier das ist mein! 
Hier lebe Ich, hier liebe Ich, 
Hier ruhe Ich aus 
Hier ist meine Heimat 
Hier bin Ich zu Haus.” 


The poem is written by a hand unaccustomed to writing, and on a 
simple piece of cardboard. Years ago my father saw it in a gypsy’s caravan 
and later it was given to him. It expresses a longing to be found in every 
human heart: to own a little place of which you can say: “Look, this is 
mine.” It is just such a place that we in the United Nations want you to 
find. 

And so this Christmas time, we renew our promise to you to spare no 
effort to helo enable you to live a normal life again. Our work will not be 
completed as long as you are compelled to live in a refugee camp. May 
the feeling that you will never be forgotten contribute, in some small way, 
to the peace in your hearts and those of your family and friends during 
these Christmas days. Please allow me to make up for my inability to 
shake your hand in friendship and understanding by sending you in this 
manner my very best wishes for the forthcoming days and the year 1954. 


little assistance to the most needy 
groups of refugees. Soon, we shall 
have to reply to the calls for assistance 
from those who depend upon us for 
their survival: ‘We are sorry, but we 
cannot help you any longer.’ 

“This must not be allowed to hap- 
pen. 


“For this reason I appeal to you, 
everyone of you who will be celebrat- 
ing Christmas in your home and with 
your family, to send a donation, how- 
ever small, to the United Nations Ref- 
ugee Emergency Fund. 

“This evening it is within your 
power to save lives, tomorrow it may 
be too late. 


“Will you send your contributions 
to me, the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, in Geneva, or 
to United Nations Headquarters in 
New York. 


G. J. VAN HEUVEN GOEDHART 
Geneva, December 1953.” 


G. J. VAN HEUVEN GOEDHART 
Geneva, December 1953 





Contribution to UNICEF 
by Republic of Germany 


A contribution of 500,000 German 
marks, the equivalent of $119,000, 
has been made to the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) for 1953 
by the Federal Republic of Germany, 
UNICEF announced today. This is the 
government’s third contribution of a 
like amount since 1950, making a total 
of $357,000 from the Republic for the 
maternal and child health work of the 
Fund. . 

Although not currently a recipient 
of UNICEF aid, the German Federal 
Republic received international assist- 
ance from 1948 to 1952. During those 
years, UNICEF furnished supplies for 
an anti-rickets campaign, raw materials 
for clothing and shoes, supplies for 
handicapped children, streptomycin 
for children suffering from tubercular 
meningitis and assistance to refugee 
groups. 

Forty-eight governments have now 
contributed more than $14,000,000 to 
UNICEF for 1953. 
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BEFORE A MEETING OF THE FIFTH COMMITTEE, Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold (right) 


and Thanassis Aghnides, of Greece (left), Chairman of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, chat with Senator Julio César Viginale (shaking hands) and Professor 
Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, Uruguayan permanent representative to the United Nations. 


Assembly Approves Changes 
in Staff Regulations 


HE Secretary-General’s proposals 

on personnel policy first came be- 
fore the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee on November 
5 (see the BULLETIN, vol. XV, no. 10). 
They were divided into two parts. 


The first proposed amendments to 
existing staff regulations, giving the 
Secretary-General wider power to ter- 
minate permanent appointments, and 
an amendment to the Statute of the 
Administrative Tribunal granting to a 
successful applicant to the Tribunal a 
limited compensation instead of re- 
scission of the Secretary-General’s de- 
cision. 

The second dealt with other person- 
nel problems, including appointments 
policy and the effects on the staff of 
the United States Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. 


The Fifth Committee, after many 
representatives had stressed the impor- 
tance of the proposals, decided to sub- 
mit the report to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions for comment. Debate 
on the report opened on November 18 
following introductory statements by 
the Secretary-General and by Thanas- 
sis Aghnides, Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee, who submitted that 
Committee’s recommendations. The 
Fifth Committee also had before it a 
paper prepared by the Staff Council 
which brought forward the staff's 
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views and strongly questioned a pro- 
posed amendment to the staff regula- 
tions providing that the Secretary- 
General might terminate permanent 
appointments “in the interest of the 
good administration of the Organiza- 
tion.” 

During general discussion of Part I 
of the report, some representatives 
agreed with the Secretary-General’s 
contention that his powers should be 
made commensurate with his obliga- 
tions under the Charter. While it was 
true that the standards envisaged 
would involve subjective judgments, 
these representatives pointed out that, 
under the proposals, the interests of 
the staff would be protected by ade- 
quate safeguards. Some _ delegates, 
however, while expressing full con- 
fidence in the present Secretary-Gener- 
al, believed the issue should be con- 
sidered on an institutional rather than 
on a personal basis. The proposed 
amendments, they felt, would give 
the broadest discretionary power and 
might be open to future abuse. No 
action should be taken which might 
threaten the security and morale of 
the staff or which would lead to the 
violation of existing contracts or ac- 
quired rights. 

It was generally emphasized that 
decisions should be made solely to en- 
sure sound administration, while pro- 
tecting the interests of the staff and 
avoiding any action which might im- 


pair their legitimate rights. Some rep- 
resentatives favored postponement on 
the issue, but as this view appeared 
in the minority, it was not pressed to 
a vote. 

Amendments to the text proposed 
by the Secretary-General or recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee 
were submitted by India, by the United 
Kingdom, by Argentina and by Chile, 
and by Brazil, Egypt, France, Indo- 
nesia, Lebanon, the Netherlands, and 
Syria, and draft resolutions were sub- 
mitted by Argentina and Canada. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED The General As- 
sembly on December 9 adopted two 
resolutions amending the staff regula- 
tions and one resolution amending the 
Statute of the Administrative Tribunal. 
These amendments became effective 
from the date of their adoption. 

The Secretary-General’s proposed 
amendment to staff regulation 1.4, re- 
lating to conduct, was unanimously 
approved. The amendment was not 
intended to alter the meaning of the 
regulation but, in emphasizing integ- 
rity, independence, and impartiality as 
vital requisites for staff members, made 
the text more explicit. 

There was a greater variety of opin- 
ion on the drafting of the amendment 
to staff regulation 1.7, which deals 
with political activities on the part of 
staff members. The final. text, as 
adopted by the Assembly, reads: “Staff 
members may exercise the right to 
vote but shall not engage in any politi- 
cal activity which is inconsistent with 
or might reflect upon the independence 
and impartiality required by their 
status as international civil servants.” 

The Secretary-General’s proposed 
additional provisions to staff regula- 
tion 9.1(a) provoked long debate in 
the Fifth Committee. These provisions 
applied to staff members holding per- 
manent contracts. The first provision 
adopted by the Assembly permits the 
Secretary-General to terminate such 
an appointment if the conduct of the 
staff member fails to meet the stand- 
ards of integrity required by Article 
101, paragraph 3, of the Charter. 

Sub-paragraph 2 would permit the 
Secretary-General to terminate a staff 
member if facts anterior to his ap- 
pointment and relevant to his adminis- 
trative suitability come to light which, 
had they been known at the time of 
appointment, should, under the stand- 
ards established in the Charter, have 
precluded appointment. The Advisory 
Committee, while first raising the ques- 
tion whether such a provision was re- 
quired, concluded that, in view of the 
wide geographical area of United Na- 
tions recruitment, a formal and ex- 
plicit provision was necessary. It rec- 
ommended the elimination of the re- 
strictive word “administrative” from 
the Secretary-General’s text and pro- 
posed certain amendments in the form, 
and these recommendations were ac- 
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cepted by the Secretary-General. The 
Advisory Committee suggested that 
the procedure for the engagement of 
staff should include an appropriate 
clause, both in the application form 
and in the letter of appointment, pre- 
scribing the sanctions to be applied in 
the event of misrepresentation or omis- 
sion of material facts. 


ADVISORY BOARD The regulation as 
finally adopted also provides that ter- 
mination may be effected only after 
consideration of the case by a special 
Advisory Board appointed by the Sec- 
retary-General; the Secretary-General 
stated that he planned to implement 
this regulation with a staff rule pro- 
viding that the Board should consist 
of a chairman nominated by the Presi- 
dent of the International Court of 
Justice and four members appointed 
by the Secretary-General in agreement 
with the Staff Council. 

It was finally decided to move sub- 
paragraph 3—permitting termination 
in the interest of good administration 
—to the end of that amendment and 
add to it a clause, proposed later by 
the Secretary-General: “provided that 
the action is not contested by the staff 
member concerned.” Thus this sub- 
paragraph, on which certain doubts 
were expressed, would be used only 
in the case of a termination agreed 
to by a staff member in place of a 
resignation by request. 

While approving the idea of a spe- 
cial Advisory Board, some represen- 
tatives suggested that the Secretary- 
General examine the possibility of 
simplifying the system of boards and 
committees dealing with staff matters. 

The Secretary-General also pro- 
posed in his report that he should be 
authorized, where he considered it 
justified, to pay a higher indemnity 
than the one otherwise payable under 
the staff regulations. He suggested that 
this payment might be not more than 
twice that which would otherwise be 
payable. 

This, he explained, would mean that 
the increased indemnity could be paid 
not only in cases of termination under 
the new regulations, which would en- 
able him to terminate a member in the 
interest of good administration, but 
could also be paid in cases of termina- 
tion on grounds of health, abolition 
of posts, or reduction of staff. He 
pointed out that his plans for stream- 
lining the administration made this 
problem presently more important 
than it had been. 

A United Kingdom proposal that 
no change be made in the staff regu- 
lations relating to payment of indemni- 
ties was rejected by 19 votes to 12, 
with 16 abstentions. The recommenda- 
tion of the Advisory Committee that 
payment of increased indemnities be 
confined to cases of staff members 
terminated in the interest of good 
administration and that the increase 
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be limited to not more than 50 per 
cent above the amount which would 
otherwise have been payable then was 
approved by 22 votes to 14, with 11 
abstentions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL In proposing 
a revision of the Statute of the Admin- 






Resolution | 


The General Assembly, 


Adopts, as amendments to the Staff 
Regulations of the United Nations, 
the text annexed to the present reso- 
lution. These amendments shall be- 
come effective from the date of their 
adoption. 

ANNEX 
Staff Regulation 1.4 (amended text) 

Members of the Secretariat shall 
conduct themselves at all times in a 
manner befitting their status as inter- 
national civil servants. They shall not 
engage in any activity that is incom- 
patible with the proper discharge of 
their duties with the United Nations. 
They shall avoid any action and in 
particular any kind of public pro- 
nouncement which may adversely re- 
flect on their status, or on the integ- 
rity, independence and impartiality 
which are required by that status. 
While they are not expected to give 
up their national sentiments or their 
political. convictions, they shall at all 
times bear in mind the reserve and 
tact incumbent upon them by reason 
of their international status. 

Staff Regulation 1.7 (amended text) 

Staff members may exercise the 
right to vote but shall not engage in 
any political activity which is incon- 
sistent with or might reflect upon the 
independence and impartiality re- 
quired by their status as international 
civil servants. 


Staff Regulation 9.1 (a) 
(additional provisions) 

The Secretary-General may’ also, 
giving his reasons therefor, terminate 
the appointment of a staff member 
who holds a permanent appointment: 

(i) If the conduct of the staff 
member indicates that the staff 
member does not meet the highest 
standards of integrity required by 
Article 101, paragraph 3, of ‘the 
Charter; 

(ii) If facts anterior to the ap- 
pointment of the staff member and 
relevant to his suitability come to 
light which, if they had been known 
at the time of his appointment 
should, under the standards estab- 
lished in the Charter, have preclud- 
ed his appointment. 


No termination under  sub-para- 


PERSONNEL POLICY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 








istrative Tribunal, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral pointed out that, particularly in 
cases involving termination where the 
Tribunal finds the application well 
founded, experience indicates that pay- 
ment of compensation should be the 
rule rather than the exception. It is 
not in keeping with the interest of 









graphs (i) and (ii) shall take place 
until the matter has been considered 
and reported on by a special advisory 
board appointed for that purpose by 
the Secretary-General. 


The Secretary-General may finally 
terminate the appointment of a staff 
member who holds a permanent ap- 
pointment if such action would be in 
the interest of the good administration 
of the Organization and in accordance 
with the standards of the Charter, 
provided that the action is not con- 
tested by the staff member concerned. 


Staff Regulation 9.3 
(additional paragraph) 

The Secretary-General may, where 
the circumstances warrant and he con- 
siders it justified, pay to a staff mem- 
ber terminated under the final para- 
graph of staff regulation 9.1(a) an 
indemnity payment not more than 50 
per cent higher than that which would 
otherwise be payable under the Staff 
Regulations. 























Resolution II 


The General Assembly, 

Adopts, as an amendment to the 
Statute of the Administrative Tribu- 
nal, the text annexed to the present 
resolution. This amendment shall be- 
come effective from the date of its 
adoption. 












Resolution III 






The General Assembly, 

1. Decides to undertake, at its tenth 
session in 1955, on the basis of a re- 
port to be submitted by the Secretary- 
General and of the comments thereon 
of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions, 
including their recommendations as 
to such further action as may be re- 
quired of the General Assembly, a re- 
view both of the principles and 
standards progressively developed and 
applied by the Secretary-General in 
his implementation of the Staff Regu- 
lations and of the Staff Regulations 
themselves; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General 
to circulate to governments of Mem- 
ber States, not later than four weeks 
before the opening date of the tenth 
session of the General Assembly, the 
report and comments referred to in 
paragraph 1 above. 
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good administration, he said, to rein- 
state an employee whom the Secretary- 
General has considered it necessary to 
terminate. He also proposed that a 
limit be placed on the compensation 
which may be awarded and considered 
two years’ net base salary a reason- 
able maximum, The final text which 
was approved reads as follows: 


“1. If the Tribunal finds that the 
application is well founded, it shall 
order the rescinding of the decision 
contested or the specific perform- 
ance of the obligation invoked. At 
the same time the Tribunal shall 
fix the amount of compensation to 
be paid to the applicant for the in- 
jury sustained should the Secretary- 
General, within thirty days of the 
notification of the judgment, decide, 
in the interest of the United Na- 
tions, that the applicant shall be 
compensated without further action 
being taken in his case; provided 
that such compensation shall not 
exceed the equivalent of the two 
years’ net base salary of the appli- 
cant. The Tribunal may, however, 
in exceptional cases, when it con- 
siders it justified, order the payment 
of a higher indemnity. A statement 
of the. reasons for the Tribunal’s 
decision shall accompany each such 
order. 


“2. Should the Tribunal. find the 


THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE in the Fifth Committee, Sir Alec Randall (left), with 





THE CHAIRMAN OF THE FIFTH COMMITTEE, Awni Khalidy, of Iraq (left), with D. J. von Balluseck, 
permanent representative of the Netherlands to the United Nations; W, H. J. van Asch van 
Wijck, of the Netherlands, Vice-Chairman of the Committee; and the Secretary-General. 


procedure prescribed in the Staff 
Regulations or Staff Rules has not 
been observed, it may, at the request 
of the Secretary-General and prior 
to the determination of the merits, 
order the case remanded for institu- 
tion or correction of the required 
procedure. Where a case is re- 
manded the Tribunal may order the 
payment of compensation, not to 
exceed the equivalent of three 





his adviser, A. MacKay. 
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months’ net base salary, to the ap- 
plicant for such loss as may have 
been caused by the procedural delay. 

“3. In all applicable cases, com- 
pensation shall be fixed by the Tri- 
bunal and paid by the United Na- 
tions or, as appropriate, by the spe- 
cialized agency participating under 
article 12.” 


The Secretary-General had further 
suggested that as a counterpart to the 
granting of discretionary power it 
would be desirable to have a review 
by the General Assembly analogous to 
parliamentary control in national ad- 
ministration. A number of representa- 
tives welcomed the suggestion, but 
stressed that such review should be 
strictly confined to principles and 
should not leave to the Assembly ex- 
amination of individual cases not ap- 
propriate for consideration by it. 
Canada proposed a draft resolution, 
unanimously approved, providing that 
the Assembly would decide to under- 
take at its tenth session in 1955 a 
review both of the principles and 
standards progressively developed and 
applied by the Secretary-General and 
of the staff regulations themselves. 


OTHER PERSONNEL PROBLEMS Another ad- 
dition to the staff regulations, which 
was proposed by the Secretary-General 
and accepted by the Assembly, aimed 
to create the most favorable condi- 
tions for the development of a body 
of permanent international civil serv- 
ants by establishing the probationary 
period for the granting of permanent 
appointment at two years, which, in 
individual cases, might be extended 
for one more year. 

Problems resulting from the applica- 
tion to United Nations staff members 
of the United States Immigration and 
Nationality Act of December 24, 
1952, provoked discussion in the Fifth 
Committee. This problem affects those 
members who are non-Americans and 
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who have preferred to remain in the 
country on a permanent residence visa 
rather than an international organiza- 
tion (G-4) visa. The Fifth Committee 
was informed that the number of staff 
members on _ permanent residence 
status numbered 453 as of November 
17, 1953. 


In the ensuing discussion some rep- 
resentatives endorsed the view of the 
Advisory Committee that a staff mem- 
ber’s decision to remain on permanent 
residence status in no way represented 
an interest of the United Nations, but 
to the extent that it might weaken 
existing ties with the countries of na- 
tionality, was an undersirable decision. 


It was pointed out that the Act pro- 
vided full opportunity for adjustment 
of immigrant status to G-4 visa status 
and that no technical difficulty of any 
kind arose in that respect. At the same 
time, it was also pointed out that 
nothing in the administrative rules of 
the Organization had hitherto preclud- 
ed the recruitment of persons on immi- 
grant status. Consequently, it would 
be inequitable if by reasons of legisla- 
tive action on the part of the host 
country such staff members were to 
find themselves in a position of in- 
feriority to staff members of the na- 
tionality of the host country recruited 
locally. 


It was therefore proposed by 
the Secretary-General and concurred 
in by the Advisory Committee that a 
staff member opting for permanent 
residence status in the country of his 
duty station and thereby rendering 
himself liable to national income taxa- 
tion should receive a reimbursement 


IN THE FIFTH COMMITTEE—Ottolmy Strauch, of Brazil (left), and Robert Fenaux, of Belgium. 


of such taxation. On the other hand, 
it was recommended that such staff 
member should: (1) lose any eligibili- 
ty for home leave; (2) lose any en- 
titlement to payment of non-residence 
allowance; (3) lose any entitlement 
to education grant after the comple- 
tion of the 1953-1954 academic year; 
(4) lose any entitlement to repatria- 
tion grant; and (5) lose any eligibility 
for return transportation. 

While the Committee was informed 
that the Secretary-General would in 
future refuse to recruit persons on 
permanent residence status for posts 
subject to international recruitment, 


the hope was expressed that the Secre- 
tary-General would submit proposals 
in due course for dealing with the 
problem that had arisen with regard 
to the principle of geographical dis- 
tribution. The Committee accepted, by 
20 votes to 16, with 13 abstentions, a 
proposal by the representative of 
Lebanon to the effect that, for the 
purposes of applying the criteria of 
equitable geographical distribution, 
staff members of a nationality other 
than that of the host country who ac- 
quire permanent residence status in 
the host country should be classified 
in a special category. 
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SUMMARY OF BUDGET APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1954 


(compared with revised appropriations for 1953 and the 
Secretary-General’s budget estimates for 1954) 


Revised 
Appropriations 
for 1953 


I. Sessions of the General Assembly, the Coun- 


cils; Commissions and Committees 


II. Investigations and Inquiries 
. Headquarters, New York 


$ 1,149,500 
2,661,900 
ee 31,382,650 


IV. United Nations Office at Geneva including 


Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees 


V. Information Centres 
(excluding Geneva Centre) 


5,174,100 


862,300 


VI. Regional Economic Commissions (other than 


the Economic Commission for Europe).......... 


VII. Hospitality 

VIII. Contractual Printing 
IX. Technical Programs 
X. Special Expenses 


XI. International Court of Justice 


Total 
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1,964,000 
20,000 
1,501,800 
1,392,900 
3,149,500 
610,800 


$49,869,450 


Secretary-General’s 


Appropriations 
for 1954 


Estimates 
for 1954 


849,330 
2,627,300 
30,374,330 


$ 866,500 $ 
2,566,300 
30,282,500 


5,441,100 5,366,000 


899,800 877,400 


2,082,600 
20,000 
1,465,770 
1,392,900 
2,149,500 
621,980 


2,077,100 
20,000 
1,649,100 
1,392,900 
2,149,500 
778,600 


$48,123,400 $47,827,110 
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THESE EGYPTIAN LADS have learned to use their fingers for reading—their eyes are of no use, for they are blind. 


SHAFEI HANAFTS DREAM 


New Hope for Blind People of Middle East 
Stirred by Demonstration Rehabilitation Centre 


Set up with United Nations Aid 


U. N. B.—January 1, 1954 


ERO to thousands of blind peo- 

ple in the Near East is Taha 
Hussein, the blind Egyptian who at- 
tained international fame as a_ phil- 
osopher, writer and educator. “Edu- 
cation,” said this famous man who was 
once Egypt’s Minister of Education, 
“is like air and water; everybody 
should have a right to it.” 

It is a fitting tribute to his achieve- 
ments that Cairo should now be the 
headquarters of a Demonstration 
Centre for the Rehabilitation of the 
Blind serving the Arab-speaking re- 
gion. 

Here, in a spacious four-storey build- 
ing in the suburb of Zeitoun, provided 
by the Egyptian Government at a cost 
of approximately one million dollars, 
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blind boys are going to school, being 
trained to earn a living as craftsmen. 
Here people from the region will be 
taught to run similar centres else- 
where, to teach the blind in their 
homes as well as in schools how to 
earn a living, despite their inability 
to see. Here, too, is to be found the 
first Braille lending library in the Near 
East. The Centre also prints textbooks 
for the blind, and trains Braille print- 
ers. 

The building was provided by the 
Egyptian Government at a cost of 
about $1,000,000. 

To the Ce€ntre’s school, some 
months ago, came eight-year-old Sha- 
fei Hanafi, blind from infancy. There 
is now a radiant. look about him, for 
he is fired with an ambition to emu- 
late Taha Hussein, But his parents 
were a little suspicious at first about 
the suggestion that they allow him to 
attend the classes. He would, they 
were told, get free board, free medi- 
cal care, free clothing. His mother 
feared, however, that she might be 
asked to give up her child to “strang- 
ers.” 

The Centre assured her that that 
would not happen. She could do ex- 
actly as she wished about Shafei. She 
still seemed a little dubious. Would 
she perhaps like to look around the 
Centre to see how it worked? That in- 
terested her. 

BRAILLE LIBRARY First stop on the tour 
was the library, housed in a small 
annex to the main building, with a 
printing press. There Shafei’s mother 
and father met Nicola Bassili, who 
runs both the library and the press. 
Like Shafei, he is blind. He explained 
to them how Shafei could learn to 
read by using his fingers instead of his 
eyes. He showed them a copy of the 
Holy Koran in Braille,“ which came 
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BLIND HIMSELF, Nicola Bassili (above) opera- 
ates a machine for punching holes on plates 
used for printing books for the blind. The next 
stage in the operation is carried out (below) 
by a staff member at the Demonstration Centre. 








from Jordan. He showed them how 
textbooks were being printed for 
blind children like Shafei, for use 
throughout the Arab-speaking world. 
The press will reproduce all the text- 
books now being used in the ordinary 
primary schools in Egypt. Shafei 
would thus be able to study from the 
same books used by his friends who 
could see. 

The printing press was provided by 
the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration (TAA). The books 
it turns out are printed in Unified Ara- 
bic Braille, established by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). Pho- 
netically adapted from the Roman 
alphabet Braille, it reads from left to 
right, the opposite of regular Arabic 
writing, in order to facilitate the learn- 
ing of Western languages. 

Mr. Bassili, who recently returned 
from Paris where he was studying on 
a UNTAA fellowship, is also directing 
the creation of the first Braille lending 
library in the Arab world. He is Syri- 
an in origin. 

From the library, the visitors were 
taken to the main building which con- 
tains dormitories and classrooms for 
128 children, a dining room, a spa- 
cious recreation room with a piano 
and radio, and vocation and handi- 
craft workshops. 
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On the second floor is a large hall 
complete with a stage. This is used for 
meetings, prayers and lectures. 


THE DIRECTOR The building also houses 
the administrative offices of the Cen- 
tre. Here the Hanafis found another 
blind man running things—the Direc- 
tor of the Centre, Arthur Napier Ma- 
gill, from Ontario, Canada, whose 
expert services had been borrowed 
by the UNTAA from the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. He has 
spent the last eighteen of his 43 years 
working for the blind of Canada. 

He came to Zeitoun in February 
1953 to set up the Demonstration 
Centre with the help of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs. Since his arrival, the 
Ministry has seconded to him M. 
Rafaat, who studied the rehabilitation 
of the blind for one year under the 
American Point Four Program. Dr. 
Magill’s purpose is to train enough 
Egyptian personnel to operate the 
Centre without the use of experts from 
abroad. His successor will be Dr. 
Abdel Monem Nour, who had a 
United Nations fellowship in this field 
and recently returned to Egypt. 


HOME TEACHING The Hanafis also met 
another expert from abroad, from 
England—Miss Mildred Gwyneth Wal- 
lis, at present in charge of the Home 
Teaching Department of the Centre. 
This provides a three-month course to 
train workers how to teach Braille read- 
ing and how to give instruction to the 
blind in handicrafts in their homes. 
They are also taught something of 
case-work, prevention of blindness, 
medical and social services, and organ- 
ization of voluntary workers. 

Graduates of this Department will 
run the thirteen offices planned by the 
Centre to service a large section of the 
70,000 blind persons of Egypt in their 
own homes. 

One of those who has benefited 
from the home teaching service is 
Abdel Aziz Al-Sorafi. He used to run 
a thriving bookshop in Saida Zeinab, 
near the old city of Cairo. Two years 
ago, in his thirty-fourth year, he went 
blind. He gave up his shop, to brood 
at home, deep in despair. Miss Soad 
Girgis, an Egyptian home service 
worker trained at the Centre, heard 
about him, and tried to help him to 
adjust. As a result, not only did he 
learn how to read and keep accounts 
in Braille, but he also decided to 
open a small bakery shop. He is a 
happy man again. 

Having seen for themselves what 
the blind can do to overcome their 
disability, the Hanafis were no longer 
dubious about the Centre. Today they 
are proud that their son was one of 
the first to be selected for the demon- 
stration school. They, too, share his 
dream that he may one day become 
another Taha Hussein. 
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AMONG OTHER HANDICRAFTS, these Egyptian girls learn basketry in the Centre’s home- 
teaching program so they can later teach the blind in their own homes. Below, right, is Dr. 
Arthur Napier Magill, of Canada, Director of the Centre, himself totally blind, with his assistant, 
Miss Mildred Gwyneth Wallis, of England, the home-teaching expert. A third expert, sent by 
the International Labor Organization, has joined the team to establish a workshop for training 
and employment and to survey industrial needs for placing of workers in outside industries. 
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Further Efforts to Evacuate Forces 


from Burma Urged by Assembly 


Unanimous Decision Reaffirms Earlier 


Condemnation of Presence and 
Urges Surrender of All Arms 


Y unanimous vote — 56-0 — with 
Syria abstaining and China not 
participating, the General Asseinbly, 
on December 8, noted that limited 
evacuation of the foreign forces in 
Burma had begun on November 7, 
expressed concern that few arms had 
been surrendered by them, and urged 
continued efforts for their evacuation 
or internment and the surrender of all 
arms. It expressed appreciation of the 
efforts of the United States and Thai- 
land in striving for the evacuation. 
The Assembly reaffirmed its resolu- 
tion of April 23, 1953, in connection 
with Burma’s complaint of aggression 
against it by the Republic of China. 
That resolution had declared that the 
presence, hostile activities, and depra- 
dations of the foreign forces consti- 
tuted a violation of Burma’s territory 
and sovereignty, condemned __ their 
presence and declared that they must 
be disarmed and either agree to intern- 
ment or leave Burma forthwith. 

The Assembly, in its new decision, 
urged all states to refrain from furnish- 
ing any assistance to those forces which 
might enable them to remain in Burma 
or to continue their hostile acts; in- 
vited the governments concerned to 
inform the Assembly of any action 
they might take in implementation; and 
asked Burma to report on the situation 
to the Assembly as appropriate. 

The Assembly’s First (Political and 
Security) Committee discussed the 
complaint at five meetings between 
October 31 and November 5, after 
which, in view of announced arrange- 
ments for evacuating about 2,000 of 
the foreign forces and their depend- 
ents, it adjourned further consideration 
until a date not earlier than November 
23. (See the BULLETIN, vol. XV, no. 
11.) 

The Committee considered the 
question at three further meetings on 
November 27 and December 4, and 
the Assembly itself, in plenary meet- 
ing, took up the Committee’s report 
on December 8. Meanwhile, on No- 
vember 26 and 27 and December 2 
and 7, the United States transmitted 
messages received from the Joint Mili- 
tary Committee in Bangkok — on 
which representatives of the Govern- 
ments of China, Thailand, and the 
United States had been serving — 
reporting the progress achieved in the 
evacuation. 


BURMESE STATEMENT Justice U Myint 
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Thein, of Burma, told the First Com- 
mittee that, on October 29, the Joint 
Military Committee had decided that 
the troops to be evacuated would 
bring their arms with them and that 
such arms would be destroyed. On the 
first day of the evacuation, November 
7, 150 men had crossed the frontier, 
but they did not bring their arms on 
the pretext that they wanted to avoid 
a clash with Burmese troops during 
the evacuation. The evacuees had then 
been flown to Taipeh in General 
Chennault’s planes, which the Bur- 
mese Government suspected were the 
planes used to supply the Chinese 
troops still stationed in Burma. 
Among the evacuees on November 
8 were 38 Shans, who could not speak 
Chinese and had been recruited only 
one week before. The groups crossing 
the frontier had brought either no 
weapons at all or obsolete light arms, 
sometimes unserviceable and always 
in small quantities. Moreover, among 
the evacuees, there had been not only 
a number of sick and wounded, but 
even old men, women, and children. 
Obviously Burma could not be sat- 
isfied with such a so-called evacuation, 
Justice U Myint Thein declared. 
Many things might happen if such a 
delicate situation continued, for reac- 
tion in Burma was violent. What was 
happening there was an act of aggres- 
sion. The small nation of Burma was 
calling on the United Nations for help. 
CHINESE REPORT Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China, observed that the evacuation 
had not proceeded as satisfactorily as 
his Government had hoped. Referring 
to Burma’s refusal to evacuate the 38 
Shans, allegedly because they were 
Burmese and not Chinese nationals, 
he said that in that part of Asia there 
were some tribes whose members lived 
in China, Burma, Thailand, and Laos. 
Among other places, they inhabited 
many counties in Yunnan Province 
and had different names in Chinese. 
Some of them spoke Chinese, while 
others were totally ignorant of the 
language. Several members of that 
particular tribe had been governors of 
Yunnan Province. The mere fact that 
a member of the tribe spoke a particu- 
lar language proved nothing. There 
were even soldiers and officers in the 
Burmese Army who spoke Chinese 
because they had had Chinese fathers 
or mothers, and it could not be argued 
that they were Chinese nationals. 





The number of weapons brought 
out by the evacuees had been small, 
but the forces in question were poorly 
equipped, Dr. Tsiang continued. The 
leaders had explained that their forces 
had been subjected to fire from the 
Burmese Army until the last moment 
and considered that the likelihood of 
conflicts and misunderstandings would 
be lessened if they came out of the 
jungle without arms. It was their in- 
tention to collect the weapons and to 
deliver them en bloc to the receiving 
committee at the border. In that part 
of Burma, arms were much in demand 
on the black market. Many members 
of those forces had bought their own 
weapons, which, in their view, repre- 
sented a considerable investment. Such 
factors might create further difficulties. 

Dr. Tsiang rejected any allegation 
of aggression and declared that his 
Government had undertaken to ex- 
ercise its influence to bring the evacua- 
tion to a successful conclusion. 
UNITED STATES EXPLANATION Archibald 
J. Carey, Jr., of the United States, 
emphasized that, to that date—No- 
vember 27—1,278 persons had been 
evacuated to Taiwan by air. Only two 
per cent were medical cases. Sixty per 
cent were between the ages of 20 and 
40, and twelve per cent between 15 
and 19. There was a high percentage 
of officers. 

Some unavoidable delays had re- 
sulted from bad weather, doubts con- 
cerning the national origin of some 
individuals, and the late arrival of the 
Burmese observer liaison group be- 
cause of an initia] misunderstanding 
which had been cleared up as soon as 
discovered. The nationality question 
involved in the case of the 38 Shans 
still remained unsettled, but a proced- 
ure had been proposed for dealing 
with any future cases of that kind. 

In an operation of such scope, diffi- 
culties were unavoidable. For example, 
the question of turning over the arms 
remained to be solved, but the Joint 
Military Committee was dealing with 
the matter. Arms were being col- 
lected at Monghsat, and it was to 
be hoped that they would soon be 
turned over to that Committee. 

The United States felt that most of 
the difficulties had now been over- 
come and that in the end the number 
of evacuees would even exceed the 
original estimate of 2,000. Mr. Carey 
hoped that all the parties concerned 
would continue to co-operate in carry- 
ing out the Assembly’s resolution of 
April 23. 

SPONSORS OF RESOLUTION On Novem- 
ber 27, Australia, Canada, India, Indo- 
nesia, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom submitted a 
draft resolution which formed the 
basis of the resolution finally adopted; 
and, on December 1, Thailand and 
the United States submitted amend- 
ments, the objectives of which were 
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met in a revised proposal, acceptable 
to Thailand and the United States, 
later submitted by the eight sponsors, 
together with Uruguay. It was this 
revised version which was recom- 
mended by the First Committee and 
adopted by the Assembly itself. 


THAILAND'S POSITION Touching on the 
difficulties previously referred to by 
Mr. Carey, Khemjati Punyaratabhan, 
of Thailand, pointed out that only 
two thirds of the total of 2,000 per- 
sons would have been evacuated by 
the cease-fire time-limit of December 
1, but he believed Burma had already 
agreed to extend the date to Decem- 
ber 15. 

As for the draft resolution, he said 
it ignored the Joint Military Com- 
mittee, appeared to place undue em- 
phasis on the efforts to be made by 
the United States and Thailand and 
insufficient emphasis on the role of 
Burma and China, and excluded all 
assistance other than that of the two 
parties themselves and the two coun- 
tries helping them. In addition to the 
good advice offered, there might also 
be offers of services and material help, 
he remarked. 

These were the reasons for the 
amendments, which, however, would 
not be pressed to a vote because the 
co-sponsors of the proposal had agreed 
to take account of the main objectives. 

While the result of the evacuation 
might not entirely satisfy Burma and 
certain others, Mr. Punyaratabhan ob- 
served that his country was currently 
negotiating with another neighboring 
country for the repatriation of some 
50,000 persons who had taken refuge 
in Thailand, but only 150 could be 
repatriated for the time being. Those 
refugees were not armed and did not 
present the same danger to internal 
security as in Burma’s case, but they 
constituted a considerable economic 
and political problem. Thus, with its 
commitments on its southern and east- 
ern frontiers, his Government had its 
hands full. 


SOME VIEWS OF CO-SPONSORS Among 
the co-sponsors of the adopted resolu- 
tion, Dr. Abu Hanifah, of Indonesia, 
declared that three facts stood out. 
The removal to Formosa of 2,000 
Kuomintang troops, which represented 
only a token force of the 12,000 for- 
eign forces entrenched in Burma, had 
not yet been effected. Only a very 
small number of obsolete arms had 
been surrendered, and the disarma- 
ment called for by the Assembly in 
April had thus not even partly been 
accomplished, Continuation of the 
situation threatened the internal secur- 
ity and stability of Burma and also 
affected the peace of Southeast Asia. 
Thus it was a most urgent problem 
for the United Nations machinery 
for maintaining international peace 
and security. 
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It appeared that the hard core of 
Kuomintang troops was remaining 
and reorganizing while still operating 
hand in hand with the rebel Karen 
forces. The efficacy of the limited 
evacuation remained extremely doubt- 
ful. 

By disavowing the remaining 10,000 
forces, the authorities on Formosa 
could not divest themselves of all 
blame and responsibility for the viola- 
tion of the territorial integrity of 
Burma by forces to which they had 
given direction and material support. 
The Indonesian delegation also won- 
dered whether those authorities were 
not really capable of effecting a com- 
plete evacuation in view of the docu- 
mentary evidence that the forces 
would leave Burma if the word came 
from Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

There was reason to fear, too, that 
their arms were being sold to forces 
fighting the legitimate Government of 
Burma. That would constitute an act 
of aggression against Burma in the 
same way as the continued presence 
of the Kuomi.tang forces. 

In the light of the aggression that 
had taken place, Dr. Hanifah regarded 
the draft resolution as extremely mild. 
However, Indonesia was co-sponsor- 
ing it with the hope that, in receiving 
unanimous support, it might help solve 
the problem and that a second expres- 
sion of the moral will of the Assembly 
might yet induce the desired results. 

Uruguay, also a co-sponsor, would 
have favored a more forceful pro- 
posal, too, observed Dr. Alberto Do- 
minguez Campora. 


PRINCIPLES REAFFIRMED The principles 


| DOMINICAN REPUBLIC FIRST TO RATIFY CONVENTION | 


THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’S instrument of ratification of the Convention on the Political Rights 


for a solution, stated V. K. Krishna 
Menon, of India, another co-sponsor, 
were contained in the April 23 reso- 
lution and were being reaffirmed in 
the new proposal. The Assembly 
would discharge its responsibility ade- 
quately, only if effect were given to 
the former. 

Burma, he recalled, had originally 
had in mind bringing the matter be- 
fore the Security Council on a charge 
of aggression, but had been persuaded 
to bring it to the Assembly. Burma 
had then agreed to withdraw its own 
draft resolution asking the Assembly 
to consider a charge of aggression. 
The problem nevertheless was one of 
aggression on the territory of Burma 
conducted by forces subject to a Gov- 
ernment seated in the Committee. The 
problem could not be considered ter- 
minated with the evacuation of 2,000 
troops. The Assembly should ensure 
that all foreign forces were disarmed 
and that they either left the country 
or were interned. Unless that were 
done, the Assembly would have made 
only a futile gesture. 

Previously the Committee had been 
informed that about 200 troops a day 
would be removed. By that schedule, 
about 5,000 should have been evacu- 
ated since November 7. But at the 
rate of only 20 or 30 a day, it would 
take years to effect a more or less 
complete evacuation. 

Another co-sponsor, the United 
Kingdom, pointed out that the terms 
of the April 23 resolution were still 
valid and should be reaffirmed. Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb hoped that the revised 
joint proposal would receive unani- 





of Women is presented to Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold by Dr. Tulio Franco y Franco 
(left) and Miss Minerva Bernardino, members of the Dominican Republic's delegation. The latter 
is Chairman of the Commission on the Status of Women, which drafted the Convention. 
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mous support and that such support 
would bring some comfort and en- 
couragement to the sorely tried peo- 
ple of Burma. 


SUPPORT “WITHOUT ILLUSIONS” Repre- 
sentatives who spoke in support of the 
joint draft resolution included, among 
others, those of Pakistan, Guatemala, 
and Yugoslavia. Dr. Guillermo Tori- 
ello Garrido, of Guatemala, termed 
the proposal a very timid step in the 
right direction, and Djuro Nincic, of 
Yugoslavia, emphasized that his dele- 
gation did not have any great illu- 
sions about it. The numbers of per- 
sons evacuated did not correspond to 
the promises given, and the number 
of weapons surrendered was _ludi- 
crously small, he said. That did not 
presage any early implementation of 
the resolution, nor a change of atti- 
tude on the part of Formosa. The 
proposal reflected a situation which 
was hardly encouraging, but it did re- 
affirm legitimate principles. All con- 
cerned should see that it would be 
more effectively implemented than the 
previous one. 

Professor Ahmed S. Bokhari, of 
Pakistan, recalled that the Assem- 
bly, in its April resolution, had pro- 
nounced itself firmly and without 
hesitation. Resolutions, once passed, 
however, often suffered from neglect. 
As the new proposal pointed out, there 
was no cause for satisfaction. The 
evacuation that had taken place was 
so limited that it might be regarded 
only as a token. 


POSITION OF FIVE EASTERN EUROPEAN 
STATES Five Eastern European Mem- 
bers—the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
and the U.S.S.R.—abstained in the 
voting on the draft resolution in the 
First Committee, where it was rec- 
ommended by a vote of 51-0, with 6 
abstentions, but in the Assembly vote 
in plenary meeting, those five voted 
with the majority in favor of the pro- 
posal. Syria abstained in each case, 
and China did not participate in any 
vote. 

In the Committee, the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posed the deletion of the expression 
of appreciation of the efforts of the 
United States and Thailand in striv- 
ing for the evacuation of the forces, 
but only the five Eastern European 
states voted for that amendment, and 
it was rejected. Afghanistan and Syria 
abstained in that vote. 

The position of those five Members 
was stated in the Committee by 
the representatives of Poland, the 
U.S.S.R., and Czechoslovakia, with 
the Polish and Soviet Union spokes- 
men explaining their votes in the As- 
sembly, 

Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, 
charged that the United States and the 
Kuomintang had exploited the com- 
promise resolution of April 23 in or- 
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der to postpone any settlement, for 
the ruling circles of the United States 
were interested in maintaining and de- 
veloping centres of war in Asia and in 
the Far East. The postponement was 
intended to serve only to relax the 
vigilance of the United Nations, as 
shown by the manner in which the al- 
leged repatriation was taking place— 
it had turned out to be a farce to pre- 
vent the United Nations from taking 
decisive action. 

The draft resolution expressed ap- 
preciation of the alleged efforts of the 
United States despite the indubitable 
fact that the United States bore joint 
responsibility with the Kuomintang for 
the aggression in Burma. 

The United States, said Dr. Katz- 
Suchy, had assisted and equipped the 
Kuomintang detachments in Burma, 
and its planes had ensured liaison be- 
tween those detachments and Taiwan. 
The United States attitude was part of 
the over-all aims of the foreign policy 
of the United States in the Far East. 
In order to attain world domination, 
it had been establishing a network of 
military bases, and it hoped to halt 
the powerful movements for national 
liberation which were sweeping the 
continent of Asia. 

Without the help of the United 
States, he stated, the Kuomintang 
could not continue in existence for a 
single day. He cited recent reports of 
arms shipments to the Kuomintang, 
which increased the threat of Kuo- 
mintang aggression against Burma, 
against the Chinese People’s Republic, 
and against all other Asian states, 
thereby increasing the danger of war 
in the Far East. The question of 
Burma was not an isolated one, but 
was part of a chain of aggressive acts 
by the Kuomintang. 


SEIZURE OF .POLISH SHIP In declaring 
that the co-operation between the 
United States and the Kuomintang 
was increasingly impeding peaceful 
navigation in the Far East, Dr. Katz- 
Suchy recalled the case of the Polish 
merchant vessel Praca, which he said 
had been seized by a Kuomintang war- 
ship on October 4 and held in a Tai- 
wan port since then. United States 
air force units had participated in the 
attacks, but the United States had at- 
tempted to deny the facts and to re- 
ject any responsibility. Poland would 
continue its efforts for the release of 
the vessel and its crew and cargo and 
reserved the right to make claims on 
the United States for any losses. 

Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
and Dr. Frantisek Vavricka, of Czecho- 
slovakia, shared the indignation of 
Poland at what they termed ‘acts of 
piracy by the Kuomintang with United 
States support. 

Mr. Carey commented that the fact 
that the Committee had refused by 
an overwhelming majority to delete 





the paragraph of the draft.resolution 
expressing appreciation was the most 
telling answer to the gratuitous slander 
against the United States. 

When he stated that the United 
States would continue to do every- 
thing in its power to expedite the 
evacuation of the foreign troops sta- 
tioned in Burma and the surrender of 
all weapons, Mr. Malik wondered 
whether the United States should not 
set a time-limit, and Dr. Katz-Suchy 
remarked that Mr. Carey had found 
nothing more specific to reply than to 
call the “facts and figures” he had 
cited “slander.” 

In explaining the change in their 
vote from an abstention in the Com- 
mittee to an affirmative vote in the 
Assembly, Dr. Katz-Suchy and Mr. 
Malik pointed out that they regarded 
the expression of appreciation of the 
United States as unwarranted and un- 
justified. However, Poland took into 
consideration the fact that the most 
interested party, Burma, attached cer- 
tain hopes to the resolution, and there- 
fore voted for it, despite its “short- 
comings.” The U.S.S.R. also was un- 
able to accept that paragraph because 
it failed to reflect the true state of af- 
fairs, but supported the resolution as 
a whole with that reservation. 


PROGRESS OF EVACUATION During con- 
sideration of the question in the Com- 
mittee and the Assembly, Mr. Carey 
gave fresh information on two occa- 
sions on the progress of the evacua- 
tion. Despite such attacks as the at- 
tempt to impugn the integrity of the 
United States and to minimize the ac- 
tions of the four Governments con- 
cerned, he said, something was being 
done to lessen the tension in Burma, 
and the United States was making its 
Own substantial contribution. 

Up to November 30, 1,215 troops 
and 206 dependents had been evacu- 
ated. There was steady progress, and, 
at that date—December 4—the figure 
of 2,000 should soon be reached. The 
total of weapons received was still dis- 
appointingly small, but the Joint Mili- 
tary Committee was giving that prob- 
lem its attention. When it became 
clear that the program would not be 
completed by December 1, Burma 
had agreed to extend the end of the 
cease-fire period to December 15. 

Later, on December 8, Mr. Carey 
stated that, as of that date, 1,843 per- 
sons had been evacuated, including 
1,574 troops and 269 dependents. The 
movement of personnel was continu- 
ing and might easily exceed the target 
figure of 2,000 troops by the end of 
the week four days later. 


SUMMING UP BY CHINA AND BURMA On 
December 4, Dr. Chih-Mai Chen, of 
China, emphasized that the situation 
was changing. from hour to hour. For 
instance, weapons had just been ship- 
ped from Monghsat to the Burma- 
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Thailand border point of Tachilek and 
would soon be surrendered to the 
Joint Military Committee. Conse- 
quently, to him, the expediency of 
another resolution seemed open to 
question. While his delegation under- 
stood the intentions of the sponsors, 
it would abstain in view of the fluid 
situation. 

Later, in the Assembly, Dr. Tsiang 
stated, on the specific instructions of 
his Government, that there was good 
reason to hope that the number to be 
evacuated would far exceed 2,000, 
that it might even exceed 5,000, the 
figure asked by the representative of 
Burma in the Bangkok conference. 
However, to evacuate more than 
2,000, the December 15 time-limit for 
the cease-fire was insufficient, and he 
hoped that Burma would see fit to 
continue the cease-fire beyond that 
date. If the men about to be evacu- 
ated ‘should feel that the army of 
Burma would take advantage of the 
evacuation process with resultant mili- 
tary action, the evacuation would be 
instantly stopped. He also hoped that 
Burma would interpret liberally the 
nationality of some of the tribesmen 
and. permit them to leave. 

The. Burmese representative also 
made further statements in the Com- 
mittee and Assembly, in which he re- 
iterated that the evacuation had been 
wholly unsatisfactory. The Chinese 
Government refused to give the troops 
official orders to withdraw, and, so 
long as such an order was not forth- 
coming, the men would remain in the 
jungle. Only the United States could 
induce the people at Formosa to settle 
the problem, and, consequently, it 
would remain unsettled until some- 
thing more than moral pressure was 
brought to bear on the Formosa au- 
thorities. There was every reason to 
hope that the United States would 
have no difficulty in persuading the 
Formosa Government to see reason. 

Burma had shown great patience, 
but its patience was all but exhausted. 
The time-limit for the cease-fire had 
been extended twice. However, if the 
evacuation became more serious and 
tangible progress was made, Burma 
would continue to co-operate. 

Although Burma, believing that ag- 
gressors should be treated as such, 
was not entirely satisfied with the 
draft resolution, Justice U Myint 
Thein considered its unanimous adop- 
tion desirable. Therefore, not wishing 
to do anything that might increase in- 
ternational tension, Burma supported 
the proposal and hoped that the five 
Eastern European states which had 
shown sympathy for Burma’s cause 
would do likewise. When they did so, 
he expressed gratitude. Such a unani- 
mous decision should forcibly remind 
the authorities at Formosa that they 
stood morally condemned for what 
they had done to the Burmese. 
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Trieste Discussion Again Postponed 
Pending Efforts to Find Solution 


S¢CFQENDING the outcome of the cur- 

rent efforts to find a solution” 
for the difficulties in regard to Trieste, 
the Security Council postponed con- 
sideration of the Soviet Union’s draft 
resolution to appoint a governor for 
the Free’ Territory of Trieste for the 
fourth time on December 14. 


Moving the postponement, James J. 
Wadsworth, of the United States, re- 
called that on three previous occasions 
—October 20 and November 2 and 23 
— considerations outside the direct 
purview of the Council had indicated 
the advisability of postponement. 


“During this period,” he said, “we 
are pleased to note that there has been 
a considerable decrease in the tension 
which has at times characterized the 
relations in this area. Perhaps the most 
notable example of the relaxation of 
tension is the withdrawal of troops by 
both sides, recently initiated. Other 
significant measures of an economic 
nature have likewise contributed to the 
relaxation of tension.” 


Mentioning diplomatic discussions 
which “have been under way for some 
time to find a peaceful solution.” he 
expressed the United States Govern- 
ment’s firm belief that “no useful pur- 
pose would be served by a further con- 
sideration of the Trieste item in the 
Security Council at this time.” 


“Discussions looking toward the 
means of achieving a peaceful solution 
are of course continuing,” he added, 
“and we are hopeful for fruitful re- 
sults.” 


UNITED KINGDOM’S SUPPORT His ovro- 
posal was supported by Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, of the United Kingdom, who ob- 
served: “We can all note with con- 
siderable satisfaction the recent with- 
drawal of troops from both sides of 
the Italo-Yugoslav frontier. This wise 
and statesmanlike decision by the two 
main parties involved has undoubtedly 
already eased the tension and in itself 
reduced the threat to. peace in that 
area. We can also note with satisfac- 
tion . . . that other steps have recently 
been taken to reduce the tension.” 


A debate in the Council would not 
advance the progress being made to- 
ward a settlement and might add fuel 
to the flames of discord in the area. 


The proposal was adopted by a vote 
of 8-1, with 1 abstention. The U.S.S.R. 


voted against, Lebanon abstained, and 
Pakistan was not represented when the 
vote was taken. 


SOVIET UNION’S OPPOSITION As on the 
previous occasions, Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky expressed the strong opposition of 
the U.S.S.R. to the postponement, 
which, he pointed out, would be for an 
indefinite period, whereas the earlier 
postponements were for a brief time 
only. 

In other words, he said, the discus- 
sion would be postponed until three, 
and later five, powers reached agree- 
ment On a question which was wholly 
within the Council’s competence and 
which was closely and organically con- 
nected with the obligations assumed 
by the three great powers among the 
21 signatories to the treaty of peace 
with Italy. 

Thus, disregarding the Council and 
the obligations they had assumed, 
three members present — the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
France — which, with others, assumed 
definite obligations under that peace 
treaty, had failed, in secret, illegal 
negotiations, he said, to reach agree- 
ment on the best method of dispensing 
with the Council and the best and most 
expedient method of proceeding in 
order to bury and shelve the treaty 
for once and for all. 


The postponement, in effect, would 
amount to rejection of the U.S.S.R. 
proposal without a formal rejection. 


Measures which led to an increase 
in hostility and hatred between Italy 
and Yugoslavia, widespread disorders, 
and armed riots, Mr. Vyshinsky as- 
serted, constituted a threat to peace 
and international security and could 
not therefore be called an offer of 
good offices for a peaceful settlement. 


Because Trieste was a “yawning 
gap” in the system of so-called defence 
of the North Atlantic bloc — in reality 
a system of measures directed toward 
the preparation of a new war — the 
goal of the three Western powers was 
to include the Territory in that sys- 
tem, as a frontier post, and that was 
the primary objective of the confer- 
ence which they were trying to con- 
vene with Italy and Yugoslavia. 


The Council’s primary duty, Mr. 
Vyshinsky argued, was to ensure im- 
plementation of the peace treaty. 
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A SEED IMPROVEMENT EXPERT, Peter A. Oram, of the United Kingdom, was sent to Libya, at its 


request, by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations to assist in increasing 
crop production through the propagation of improved seed strains, especially of wheat, barley, 
and fodder crops, and the establishment of seed development centres throughout the country. 


Appeals for Aid from Abroad 
To Help Libyan Development 


HE United Nations has a special 

responsibility for the future of the 
United Kingdom of Libya. For it 
was by a decision of the General As- 
sembly that this country became a sov- 
ereign independent state on December 
24, two years ago, 


At that time, it had very few skilled 
personnel for its public service, for 
its industry and commerce. There was 
not a single Libyan physician and only 
one lawyer. National income was esti- 
mated at $35 per person. Infant mor- 
tality and illiteracy rates were very 
high, as was shown in a survey by 
technical assistance experts provided 
by the United Nations and various 
specialized agencies. Vocaticual stan- 
dards were very low. So were nutri- 
tional standards. The average person’s 
daily diet in Tripolitania had a calorie 
content of about 1,800, while in Cy- 
renaica and the Fezzan it was 1,300 
—far below the 3,000 which is re- 
garded as a proper level of nutrition. 

The United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies have therefore been giv- 
ing technical assistance to Libya to 
help its people add to the skills needed 
for the economic and social advance- 
ment of their country. 


_These were some of the facts about 
Libya brought out in the General 
Assembly’s Second (Economic and Fi- 
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nancial) Committee on December 4, 
when it discussed the question of aid 
to that country. 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM In the summer of 
last year, the Libyan Government 
adopted a five-year development pro- 
gram, on the basis of recommenda- 
tions by United Nations and special- 
ized agency experts, as the Second 
Committee was told by Dr. A. N. 
Aneizi, Special Representative of Lib- 
ya, in outlining his country’s need for 
external aid. Two Libyan agencies 
were set up for planning and executing 
individual development projects which 
are Closely harmonized and integrated 
with both the United Nations and 
Point Four Programs of technical aid 
for Libya, 

The total funds needed for the five- 
year program were originally estimat- 
ed at about $47,000,000. This pro- 
gram did not, however, provide for 
certain urgent projects such as replac- 
ing the electricity generation distribu- 
tion system of Tripoli or the creation 
of an agricultural credit agency for 
small-scale farmers 

Incomplete though this plan was, it 
has had to be cut down ruthlessly be- 
cause of limited resources. Only the 
“bare-bone projects of pressing pri- 
ority,” Dr. Aneizi said, have been 
retained to constitute a program of 





the whole 


about $18,000,000 for 
country. 

What are the resources available to 
Libya? Its modest 1953-54 budget of 
about $17,000,000 is some 45 per cent 
in deficit. This is made good from 
funds available under bilateral ar- 
rangements. For purely developmental 
purposes, Libya will, during the next 
five years. have only $2,800,000 an- 
nually at its disposal. Of this, 25 per 
cent is to be held as insurance against 
drought. 


WAR DAMAGE Apart from being a nat- 
urally poor country, Libya was ter- 
ribly devastated by the war. Most of 
the limited funds available for devel- 
opment have to be used for recon- 
struction. All too little, Dr. Aneizi 
said, is left for new capital improve- 
ments. 

Budgetary limitations facing the glo- 
bal United Nations technical assist- 
ance program have also affected the 
technical aid being provided to Libya 
under this program. The Libyan Gov- 
ernment has thus been obliged to 
make good the short-fall in such aid 
from its own limited resources, 


APPEAL FOR AID “Libya is a United 
Nations child that cannot yet progress 
unaided,” declared Dr. Aneizi, appeal- 
ing for further financial and technical 
assistance to enable Libya to under- 
take its urgent development programs 
so that financial independence might 
be ultimately matched with political 
sovereignty. “It lacks the financial and 
material resources required for com- 
plete independence. It depends on the 
help of friendly powers for up to 45 
per cent of its annual budgetary re- 
quirements for purely administrative 
expenditure. Development funds so 
far available to us do not even meet 
the minimum requirements for our 
meagre Five-Year Capital Develop- 
ment Program. Further, a major part 
of the repair of war damage still re- 
mains to be undertaken. Urgent pro- 
grams in education, agriculture, and 
health must be carried out if we are 
to raise the productivity of our coun- 
try, improve the standards of living of 
the people and to enable the country 
to pay its administrative expenses from 
its internal resources.” 


PROPOSAL During the discussion fol- 
lowing Dr. Aneizi’s statement, Egypt, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey and Ye- 
men jointly proposed that the Assem- 
bly invite all governments willing and 
in a position to do so to provide 
financial aid in the form of voluntary 
contributions for Libya’s fundamental 
and urgent programs of economic and 
social development. The Secretary- 
General should be asked to take the 
necessary steps to facilitate the imple- 
mentation of this proposal. 

If and when further means of finan- 
cial aid for the development of under- 
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developed countries become available, 
it was also proposed, the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies should 
give due consideration to Libya’s spe- 
cific development needs. 

It was also requested that the Sec- 
retary-General and the specialized 
agencies concerned continue to waive 
the local costs involved in the techni- 
cal aid they render to Libya, and to 
give all possible favorable considera- 
tion to Libya’s requests for technical 
aid. 


IMPERATIVE NEED Speaking to the joint 
proposal (which was based on a pre- 
vious recommendation by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council), Ahmed 
Galal Eldine Abdelrazek, of Egypt, 
described Libya’s present financial sit- 
uation as “deplorable,” and urged that 
every assistance be given to help Libya 
improve its agriculture and irrigation, 
to increase the output of foodstuffs 
and to reduce nomadism (40 per cent 
of the country’s population of 1,250,- 
000 being nomads or semi-nomads) 
and to develop its educational and 
health facilities. If Libya was to be 
made a viable independent state, it 
must have financial and technical aid. 

Sir Clifford Norton, of the United 
Kingdom,: also maintained that out- 
side assistance was imperative to en- 
sure Libya’s economic development. 
He stressed the need of careful and 
integrated plans to ensure that this 
development was smooth, and warned 





IN ANOTHER PHASE OF FAO’S TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE to Libya, experts advise on breeding and feed management of sheep and in proper 


against the danger, inherent in a weak 
economy, of too rapid expansion and 
hence of inflation. 


MORAL OBLIGATION Others who 
stressed that the United Nations had 
a moral obligation to facilitate aid to 
Libya and that political independence 
was meaningless without economic 
independence, included: Cecilio José 
Morales, of Argentina; Ali Yawar 
Jung, of India; Mr. Nuradi, of Indo- 
nesia; and Nathir Umari, of Iraq. The 
latter thought, too, that the policy of 
the United Nations towards Libya 
would create a precedent for the treat- 
ment of any other independent state 
which the United Nations might de- 
cide to set up in the future. 

Hoping that United Nations and 
specialized agency aid to Libya would 
continue, Henry Ford, II (United 
States) commended the efforts of the 
Libyan Government to make wise use 
of any external aid available to it. 

In the long run, he said, Libya’s 
unity and independence might depend 
largely on the progress it could make 
in developing its resources and pro- 
viding a better life for its people. The 
United States, meanwhile, would con- 
tinue to give direct aid through the 
Libyan-American Technical Assistance 
Service which had been set up in 
agreement with the Libyan Govern- 
ment. 

France, said Philippe de Seynes, 
would continue and possibly expand 


the financial aid it was giving, on 
terms acceptable to Libya and in ac- 
cord with the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter. 


BASES While Libya undoubtedly need- 
ed aid to enable it to continue as an 
independent state, the U.S.S.R., said 
G. P. Arkadyev, considered that such 
aid should be given in accordance with 
United Nations principles and not 
made conditional on granting strategic, 
economic and_ political privileges. 
Libya, however, had been obliged to 
grant the United Kingdom the right 
to maintain strategic bases in Libya, 
under an agreement for financial aid 
concluded this year between these two 
countries. The U.S.S.R. would abstain 
from voting because some paragraphs 
in the resolution would permit an in- 
admissible policy. 

Sir Clifford Norton denied that the 
agreement between his country and 
Libya was contrary to the Charter or 
prejudicial to Libya’s independence. 
The Charter did not forbid bilateral 
agreements, which Libya as an inde- 
pendent state had the right to con- 
clude. He also denied that pressure 
had been brought to bear on Libya 
to make it sign the agreement. 


VOTING On a paragraph-by-paragraph 
vote, the Committee approved the 
joint proposal by 45 votes to 0, with 
5 abstentions. The Assembly gave it 
final approval on December 8, the 
vote being 41-0, with 5 abstentions. 


methods of wool production, processing, and marketing. Here Dr. E. H. Rascovich, FAO marketing expert, observes the loading of Libyan sheep. 
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acted next year. The existing draft bill 
would be substantially improved before 
being voted upon. 


POLITICAL REFORMS Supplementing Sen- 
ator Ajavon’s statement, Mr. Pignon, 
of France, spoke of the extensive 
powers already held by the Territorial 
Assembly in French Togoland. In ad- 
dition to the political reforms planned 
by France in the Trust Territory the 
number of local groups which were 
controlling their own affairs had in- 
creased. Although suffrage was not yet 
universal, voting qualifications were 
reasonable and the registration of 
voters was under judicial control. 

Mr. Pignon emphasized that the 
laws regulating the freedom of meeting 
and of the press were the same in the 
territory as in France, with the excep- 
tion of the law on the dissemination 
of false news and additional legal pro- 
tection for persons wrongly accused, 
The administration had always re- 
mained within the limits of legality 
and its actions were subject to review 
by the Council of State, or by the ap- 
propriate court. Togolanders possessed 
the same rights as Frenchmen and re- 
ceived the same justice. The legal pro- 
cess might be low but it was scrupu- 
lous and accurate. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS Turning to the 
question of education, the French 
representative noted that Mr. Olympio 
had claimed that 90 percent of the 
Togolese were illiterate, The Adminis- 
tration had no statistics on illiteracy 
but believed that French Togoland was 
one of the most advanced territories 
in Africa. 32.2 percent of school-age 
children were enrolled in primary 
schools; there were eight secondary 
schools with 1,300 pupils; one hun- 
dred and eleven Togolese students 
were studying abroad on scholarships, 
which meant that in two or three years’ 
time the number of élite in the terri- 
tory would be considerably increased; 
they would all be found positions; 
great advances had been made in the 
last four years in adult and funda- 
mental education. 

The establishment of the Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs had not 
been merely a sop to the United Na- 
tions or “a safety valve” for the local 
population. It was intended as a con- 
crete means for solving the problems 
or at least easing the difficulties be- 
tween the Togolands. 

France was ready to consider any 
suggestion that might be made, includ- 
ing unification, which it had never op- 
posed. It could not, and did not wish 
to impose on any party any given form 
of election or any given composition 
of the Joint Council. Mr, Pignon added 
that his Government was willing to 
follow any recommendations made by 
the United Nations, but the latter 
should be concerned with presenting 
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recommendations which were ap- 


plicable. 


PROGRESSIVE POLICY MAINTAINED For the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Mathieson ex- 
pressed regret over some of what he 
called the improper observations made 
by the Togolese representatives. He 
claimed that in British-administered 
Togoland his Government was de- 
veloping a system of local government 
which would ensure that, at all levels 
of activity, it was the local people 
themselves who decided the trend of 
policy. 

Referring to the remarkable devel- 
opment towards self-government which 
had taken place in the Gold Coast, 
along with Togoland, since the end of 
the last war, Mr. Mathieson rebutted 
charges that the Trust Territory was 
“under a reign of terror” and that its 
annexation by the Gold Coast was 
being sought by incitement. The ad- 
ministrative report on British Togo- 
land, [to be considered by the Trustee- 
ship Council at its forthcoming ses- 
sion] showed that a progressive policy 
of development was being carried out. 

The indigenous spokesmen had dis- 
paraged the work of European officials 
in the Trust Territory, feeling they 
should be “summarily dismissed.” 
However, the Fourth Committee was 
not unaware of the continued Africani- 
zation of the administration (in British 
Togoland) and that indigenous persons 
were filling an ever-increasing number 
of official posts. Moreover, the Gold 
Coast Government, which was elected 
by the inhabitants of that country, was 








most lavish in its praise of the few 
Europeans who, far from seeking per- 
sonal advancement, were working to 
bring closer the day when the Gold 
Coast would stand by itself without 
European support, and would take its 
destiny into its own hands. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH Mr. Mathieson also 
regretted the criticisms made concern- 
ing the visiting missions to the Togo- 
lands. Members of both these missions 
were still in New York and would cer- 
tainly be the first to resent allegations 
that they had submitted to the wishes 
of the Administering Authorities or 
been prevented in any way from seeing 
the true situation. The missions them- 
selves had reported that the freedom 
of speech, movement and assembly 
were fully respected in British Togo- 
and. 

The United Kingdom representative 
quoted various figures from the admin- 
istrative report, to refute allegations 
that education was backward in the 
territory. Thus, in 1952, there were 
356 primary schools, 58 middle 
schools, and one secondary school. 
Fifty-nine Togolanders had attended 
courses at technical schools and the 
Teacher-Training College in the Gold 
Coast; thirty-six Togolanders had at- 
tended courses at the University Col- 
lege of the Gold Coast, while Togolese 
students at institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Canada had been 
17, 3 and 2 respectively. Most of the 
59 students he mentioned had received 
scholarships, while 142 others had held 
scholarships in secondary or technical 
education. 
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CHATTING before the opening of a Fourth Committee meeting on the Togoland problem: 
Jozef Winiewicz, of Poland (left), and Jose D. Ingles, of the Philippines. 
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Other points made by Mr. Mathieson 
included: cocoa profits from the Gold 
Coast were going into developments 
from which the Togolese would direct- 
ly benefit, although British Togoland 
itself produced only 12 percent of the 
cocoa harvest of the Gold Coast and 
the Trust Territory; a sum of £51,000,- 
000 had been allocated to a stabiliza- 
tion fund to protect the indigenous 
producers against world price fluctua- 
tions; cheap industrial power was to 
be provided by the Volta River hydro- 
electric scheme; the Ewe language was 
being used in radio news broadcasts 
and text books, and a vernacular news- 
paper had been published under the 
auspices of the Mass Literacy Bureau; 
universal suffrage was assured with 
reasonable qualifications, and the vil- 
lage councils in the territory were 
fully responsible to the people of the 
district. 

Mr. Mathieson reiterated that his 
Government desired the re-establish- 
ment of the Joint Council for Togo- 
land Affairs; it was anxious to find, 
with the co-operation of the French 
authorities, a formula to serve as a 
basis for that council’s reconstitution 
through the attainment of majority 
support in each of the territories. 


MEDIATOR SUGGESTED During the en- 
suing general debate almost every 
speaker stressed the complexities of 
the Togoland problem, They pointed 
out that for nearly seven years the 
General Assembly and the Trusteeship 
Council had continually examined re- 
quests from hundreds of Togoland 
petitioners, The question had begun 
with a relatively few petitions from 
the Ewe people, but Togoland opinion 
had now clearly reached a stage of 
evolution. Various solutions had been 
considered but so far none had proved 
practicable. 

It was generally agreed, however, 
that the Joint Council for Togoland 
Affairs should be continued, providing 
as it did a means for the various par- 
ties in the two territories to exchange 
their views. Thus, L. S. Bokhari, of 
Pakistan, thought the Council, or some 
similar body, should be set up by 
means of direct elections on the basis 
of universal adult suffrage by secret 
ballot. It should not only examine and 
make recommendations on all ques- 
tions affecting the territories, but 
should also ascertain the opinions of 
the inhabitants concerning any pro- 
posed change in the terms of the Trus- 
teeship Agreements for the territories. 

Pakistan also felt that if a high- 
powered representative of the United 
Nations were sent to Togoland, to act 
as mediator there, as Mr. Bunche had 
done elsewhere, it would do much to 
help reconcile the opposing points of 
view and smooth over the present diffi- 
culties in the way of re-establishing the 
Joint Council. The people of the two 
territories would feel reassured and 
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the number of petitions would accord- 
ingly diminish. 

Mr. Bokhari said his delegation was 
prepared to submit a formal proposal 
on those lines if other delegations 
shared its belief that the good offices 
of a representative of the United Na- 
tions, appointed by the President of 
the Assembly for as long as his pres- 
ence was necessary, might further a 
solution of the problem. 


“A PHENOMENON” A number of rep- 
resentatives expressed surprise over the 
contention of the two Administering 
Authorities that the Togolands were 
unready for self-government. Alek- 
sander Bozovic, of Yugoslavia, thought 
it was a phenomenon that, after thirty- 
five years under the Administering 
Authorities the Togolese had not 
reached sufficient maturity for self- 
government, It was difficult to attri- 
bute that fact to the Togolese them- 
selves, 


Mr. Bozovic believed the unification 
problem had to be solved in one of the 
two ways advocated by the indigenous 
spokesmen. The first was that the 
Togolands, bounded in the south by 
the Atlantic, in the east by French 
Dahomey, in the north by the French 
Sudan, and in the west by the Gold 
Coast, should be devided into three 
provinces for the purpose of elections 
to the Joint Council for Togoland Af- 
fairs. An alternative proposal was that 
during a specified period the territories 
should be placed under United Nations 
Trusteeship, acting through a High 
Commissioner. The .first proposal 
would defeat all the objections regard- 
ing unequal representation and finally 
settle which political party in the terri- 
tories held a majority. The second 
solution would eliminate all traces of 
the attitude of the Administering Au- 
thorities who regarded the territories 
as adjuncts of other areas, and would 
make possible the free expression of 
the Togolese wishes. That proposal 
would also allay the anxieties of those 
who feared unification might lead to 
the domination of the northern part 
of the country by the south. 


The Yugoslav representative urged 
that pending the Assembly’s adoption 
of any solution the Administering Au- 
thorities should refrain from any meas- 
ures which might prejudice the present 
or future of the Togoland peoples. Such 
measures would, he said, comprise an 
accelerated policy of integration, elec- 
tions to the Gold Coast Constituent 
Assembly, the flooding of the United 
Nations with petitions, the allocation 
of funds for obvious political purposes, 
and so on. A solution of the Togoland 
question demanded the co-operation of 
three parties: the Togolese people, the 
Administering Authorities and the 
United Nations. 


CONFLICTING VIEWS Other speakers 
pointed to the conflicting views of the 


Togolese petitioners and the fact that 
some of these had not been present to 
submit their opinions. Thus, Mrs. Fran- 
ces P. Bolton, of the United States, 
thought the discussion was misleading 
as the Committee had been unable to 
hear representatives of two groups who 
were opposed to Togoland unification. 

The last visiting mission to the terri- 
tory had reported that many people 
living in the Northern Section of 
British-administered Togoland opposed 
unification and wished to eliminate the 
boundary which cut them off from 
their fellow tribesmen in the northern 
part of the Gold Coast. The Dagomba, 
for instance, had told the mission that 
they fervently hoped it would be the 
last to visit them as they wanted their 
country to become an integral part of 
the Gold Coast. 

A second group which had not been 
heard was the Togoland Section of the 
Convention People’s Party, said Mrs. 
Bolton. Their opposition to unification, 
as expressed in petitions, was also un- 
derstandable. They wanted the people 
they represented to participate in a 
political development which many 
delegations considered to be one of 
the most promising on the African 
continent—the self-government which 
the people of the Gold Coast would 
shortly enjoy. 

The United States delegation appre- 
ciated the impatience and depth of 
emotion of the petitioners, but felt 
that some of the intemperate allega- 
tions which had been made did their 
cause a great disservice in the Commit- 
tee and injustice to the intelligence of 
their own people. In view of the con- 
flicting and evolving opinions ex- 
pressed by the Togolese, Mrs. Bolton 
thought it would be inappropriate for 
the Assembly at present to recommend 
any change in the status of the two 
territories; the Assembly should simply 
urge the Administering Authorities, 
and the political groups concerned, to 
co-operate in making the joint Coun- 
cil for Togoland Affairs an effective 
organization for discussion of Togo- 
land problems. 


“TEST CASE” Differing views were ex- 
pressed by other representatives who 
believed more emphatic action was 
now called for on the Togoland prob- 
lem. 

Abdul Azziz Alouni, of Syria, con- 
sidered the question was a test case 
for the United Nations, exemplifying 
as it did the crucial issue of the co- 
lonial problem as a whole. In review- 
ing the new developments in the Gold 
Coast, Mr, Alouni held that the fact 
that this country was preparing to be- 
come an independent state was of 
enormous significance to both the To- 
golands, 

He pointed out that for all practical 
purposes British Togoland was already 
governed by essentially African organs 
in the Gold Coast. On the other hand 
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the Trusteeship Agreement provided 
that Britain was the Administering 
Authority in the Trust Territory, as a 
result of which any further transfer of 
power by Britain to the Gold Coast 
Government raised the question of the 
status of British Togoland more acute- 
ly than ever. The constitutional situa- 
tion in the Gold Coast, as had already 
been recognized by the United Na- 
tions, directly and rightly concerned 
the people of both Togolands. The 
Assembly must therefore insist that the 
whole issue of the present and future 
constitutional status of both territories 
be reviewed, in full understanding of 
the fact that any changes to be made 
in the relevant Trusteeship Agreements 
were of equal concern to the people of 
both teritories. The principles of the 
Charter and the obvious capacities of 
the Togolese, also demanded that the 
inhabitants should themselves have a 
direct voice in the evolution of their 
status. Since they had no other means 
of expression, they must be allowed to 
state their views through a Joint Coun- 
cil on Togoland possessing adequate 
powers and a truly representative 
membership. 

Mr. Alouni stressed that the Coun- 
cil could only be truly representative 
if elected by universal adult suffrage. 
The Assembly must insist on that 
point. His delegation held certain 
reservations regarding the claims that 
the Parti Togolais du Progrés repre- 
sented an overwhelming majority of 
the people in French Togoland. The 
spokesmen had not explained that their 
party really derived its support from 
the northern chiefs who were suffi- 
ciently powerful to have public opin- 
ion under their control. However, in 
view of the fact that if direct free 
elections were held the northern vote 
might still give their party a majority, 
they would appear to have little to fear 
from direct universal elections to the 
joint Council for Togoland Affairs. 

Syria shared the view of other dele- 
gations that the time had come to 
move actively towards the attainment 
of self-government in both the Togo- 
lands along parallel lines. There should 
be no further delays in granting in- 
creased executive and legislative pow- 
ers to the territories. 


UNIFYING THE ADMINISTRATIONS Still an- 
other viewpoint was advanced by 
Mahmoud Abou Afiia, of Egypt, who 
maintained that the crux of the matter 
was neither the Ewe nor the Togoland 
unification problem. He thought the 
real question was that of the unifica- 
tion of the two administrations of 
Togoland, not the unification of two 
allegedly separate territories, Admit- 
tedly, the dual administration was a 
threat to the unity of the territory as a 
whole; that was a danger which the 
Administering Authorities were in duty 
bound to prevent, with the aid of the 
people and under United Nations su- 
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pervision. The question was therefore 
not the unification of the two Togo- 
lands, but the prevention of a final 
separation which existed, as Mr. Bren- 
ner had admitted and which the other 
petitioners feared might become a re- 
ality, Such a separation would violate 
the Charter and the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments; the situation was similar to that 
which inspired United Nations protests 
concerning South Africa’s position on 
the territory of South-West Africa. 
Egypt nevertheless hoped that the 
Administering Authorities would now 
take advantage of the possibility of- 
fered them of implementing all the 
provisions contained in last year’s As- 
sembly resolution on Togoland [Reso- 
lution 652 (VII)|. That proposal 
asked them not only to reconstitute the 
Joint Council on Togoland Affairs but 
also to adopt a whole series of other 
measures, concerning the accelerated 
pace of development in the Togolands. 


OTHER POINTS FROM DEBATE Other points 
made by representatives during the 
lengthy debate included the following: 

JozEF WINIEWICZ, of Poland: The 
Togolese people, with full justification, 
were striving to achieve unity. The 
existing artificial division of their coun- 
try into two administrative units was 
an obstacle to their national develop- 
ment, which should lead to independ- 
ence. The Committee had been told of 
the attempt to merge British Togo- 
land with the Gold Coast. France was 
also driving for the absorption into the 
French Union of the Trust Territory 
under its administration. Representa- 
tives from Togoland had amply ex- 
posed the methods used by the admin- 
istering powers to carry out their aims. 


VicToR MANUEL Rivas, of Vene- 
zuela: Togoland unification could be 
the first step towards independence; 
there were many examples of sovereign 
states that had been established by the 
union of peoples with different customs 
and methods of government who had 
been led by economic interests and 
spiritual kinship to form a _ single 
entity. Most, if not all, modern states 
had passed through a federal phase; 
even the feudal system was nothing 
more than a federation of noblemen 
who recognized the authority of a 
common suzerain. Obviously, each of 
the regions comprising Togoland could 
not hope to administer itself as a 
separate entity. 


Mrs. LAKSHMI N. MENON, of India: 
The Assembly should act to stop the 
movement for annexation of British 
Togoland to the Gold Coast and the 
integration of French Togoland into 
the French Union. It should also act 
to re-elect, on the basis of the widest 
possible franchise, the Joint Council 
for Togoland Affairs, 


UsaMaAH T. Kapry, of Iraq.: The 
constructive nature of the Togoland 





nationalist movement was sufficiently 
demonstrated and the sincere desire 
of the people for co-operation was un- 
deniable. It was to be hoped the 
Administering Authorities would help 
to create an atmosphere of goodwill, 
harmony and concerted effort. They 
could do so only by adopting measures 
which would give the indigenous in- 
habitants a wider practice of political 
and civic rights and responsibilities. 


J. DuDLEY LAWRENCE, of Liberia: 
The organizations heard by the Com- 
mittee all stated that the people could 
freely exercise their civil liberties in 
British Togoland. On the other hand, 
the economic situation left much to be 
desired. Despite the tremendous profits 
which the Administration had amassed 
for thirty years in the territory, par- 
ticularly from cocoa production, the 
United Kingdom Government had not 
opened a single school. True, it gave 
subsidies to mission schools, but these 
should only be considered as supple- 
menting the government’s efforts in 
that regard. 


A. H. Loomes, of Australia: The 
petitioners’ statements showed there 
there was confusion between the desire 
for unification and that for independ- 
ence. It appeared that what was 
envisaged was not unification under 
Trusteeship, but independence, though 
the petitioners disagreed on whether in- 
dependence or unification should come 
first. The petitioners from British To- 
goland were unwilling to accept 
French Trusteeship over the two terri- 
tories, whilst the petitioner from 
French Togoland appeared unwilling 
to accept Union Kingdom Trustee- 
ship. The information before the 
Committee was not such as to warrant 
the conclusion that the two Territories 
Were ready for self-government or in- 
dependence, 


SERGIO ARMANDO FRAZAO, of Brazil: 
From what the petitioner and the Ad- 
ministering Authorities had told the 
Committee, it was clear that the As- 
sembly should insist on the need for an 
immediate revision of the method of 
electoral registration in the two Trust 
Territories. The principle of universal 
suffrage would always be distorted so 
long as the electoral lists were not 
compiled on the basis of personal iden- 
tification and to the exclusion of dis- 
criminatory criteria. The task was not 
easy but with goodwill all the diffi- 
culties could be overcome. 


PIERRE RYCKMANS, of Belgium: 
There was only one consoling aspect 
in the debate on Togoland: The mod- 
erate, reasonable and objective tone of 
some of the statements made. Many 
delegations apparently realized that the 
problem was not as simple as had 
been believed, and that the delay in 
finding a solution was not due solely 
to bad faith on the part of the Admin- 
istering Authorities. The truth was that 
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the populations ot the two Togolands 
were sharply divided on the question 
of Ewe unification and the unification 
of the two Trust Territories. 


Jose INGLES, of the Philippines: The 
only just solution to the Togoland 
question was unification. But this 
would be difficult to put into effect be- 
cause of considerations alien to the 
interests of the Togoland peoples. 
Neither Administering Authority was 
ready to grant them the self-govern- 
ment and independence which the peti- 
tioners felt they were capable of exer- 
cising and which would enable them to 
settle their problems themselves; 
neither was willing to consider a con- 
dominium; and neither was willing to 
allow the other to administer both 
the Trust Territories. 


JosE L. MeNnpoza, of Guatemala: 
The two Administering Authorities 
would be well advised to remember 
what Guatemala had said at the 
seventh Assembly session, namely that 
a solution of the Togoland unification 
problem mainly depended on the Ad- 
ministering Authorities themselves. 
They. could then make a joint study of 
the position and then submit to the 
Assembly ‘amendments to the respec- 
tive Trusteeship Agreements. That 
method would. provide a solution not 
only for the Togoland issue but also 
to the problem of the Cameroons. 


RESOLUTIONS AND VOTING Further Com- 
mittee debate centered on the draft 
resolutions and subsequent amend- 
ments. The first draft, concerning the 
re-establishment of the Joint Council 
for Togoland Affairs, was sponsored 
by Argentina, Egypt, Lebanon, Liberia 
and Pakistan. Before its adoption, an 
amendment by Iraq and Egypt added 
a clause to the operative paragraph 
recommending that the Administering 
Authorities to aid the representatives of 
the different political organs to explain 
freely, throughout Togoland, their 
views on unification. The amendment 
called on the Administering Authori- 
ties, in this respect, to take “all neces- 
Sary measures to ensure the freedom 
of speech, movement and assembly in 
all parts of the territories.” The amend- 
ment was adopted unanimously and 
the proposal as a whole endorsed by 
44 votes to 0, with 8 abstentions. 


The second draft resolution, intro- 
duced by Brazil, Cuba, India, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, and Syria, con- 
cerned the introduction of universal 
suffrage in the two territories. This 
was adopted, 48-1, with 3 abstentions. 


The third proposal, submitted by 
Brazil, India, Indonesia, Liberia, the 
Philippines and Syria, concerned the 
relationship of the two Trust Territor- 
ies to the constitutional development 
of the Gold Coast, The draft as a 
whole was adopted by 33 votes to 8 
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with 12 abstentions. All the adminis- 
tering Member states cast negative 
votes or abstained on this proposal. 

Before finally adopting its report to 
the Assembly on the question, the 
Committee, on the suggestion of its 
Rapporteur — N, Rifai of Syria — 
amended the title of the draft resolu- 
tions to read “The Togoland Unifica- 
tion Problem.” 


PLENARY ACTION All three draft resolu- 
tions received endorsement by the As- 
sembly in plenary action, although the 
third proposal—Resolution C— was 
amended by the deletion of a clause 
in its operative part. This paragraph 
would have had the Assembly con- 
sider that the integration of British- 
administered Togoland, or any part 
of it, “to the Gold Coast before both 
territories had attained self-govern- 
ment or independence, would be con- 
trary to the principles and purposes 
of the International Trusteeship Sys- 
tem.” 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, in requesting a separate 
vote on this clause, asserted that it was 
not in accordance with either the 
spirit or the letter of Article 76 of 
the Charter. He wished to make it per- 
fectly clear that Britain had no fixed 
idea on the conditions in which the 
purposes and principles of the Trus- 
teeship System would find their final 
expression in British-administered To- 
goland. He stressed that his Govern- 
ment would only be guided by the 
freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned, ascertained in whatever 





N. RIFAI, of Syria, Rapporteur of the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee. 


way appeared most suited to meet the 
needs of both the Administering Au- 
thority and the United Nations. Britain 
had no reservations on this but could 
not agree that the free choice of the 
people should be arbitrarily limited in 
advance by the adoption of the pro- 
position in that paragraph of the reso- 
lution. If adopted, it would be “a pro- 
foundly undemocratic action for this 





Assembly to take,” Sir Gladwyn 
added. 

In the subsequent voting, the para- 
graph in question received 28 votes in 
favor, 17 against, with 3 abstentions, 
and was thus rejected under the As- 
sembly’s two-thirds majority rule. 
Resolution C as a whole was then 
adopted, 37-3, with 12 abstentions. 

Resolution A was approved by 46 
votes to 0, with 9 abstentions, and 
Resolution B was adopted, 52-0, with 
4 abstentions. 


FRANCE’S POSITION In explaining 
France’s vote, René Malbrant said that 
despite great progress there were still 
difficulties to be overcome before uni- 
versal suffrage, particularly for women, 
was attained in France’s overseas terri- 
tories. He affirmed that suffrage of 
male adults was within reach of all 
who wished to exercise it in the terri- 
tories for which France was responsi- 
ble. Last year the number of votes 
in elections was fifteen or twenty times 
higher than in 1945 when the first 
elections to constituent assemblies took 
place. 

Women’s suffrage in Africa was, 
however, a problem which was only 
partially solved. The subordinate posi- 
tion of women constituted a character- 
istic aspect of the clan or family cell 
in Africa. The walls of tradition had 
to be broken down—and broken at the 
most favorable spot. There was no 
doubt, however that the time was not 
far away when universal suffrage 
would be possible for both men and 
women, said Mr. Malbrant. 


With regard to Resolution A, the 
French representative said that if the 
Togoland Unification Problem was as 
simple as the Assembly seemed to 
think, it would no doubt have been 
solved long ago. But an unrealistic at- 
titude would only make the task of 
the administering powers more compli- 
cated. France objected to prejudging 
the will of the Togoland population on 
the question of unification; the propo- 
sal also prejudged the will of the popu- 
lation as regards the course to be fol- 
lowed for finding a solution to the 
present difficulties. There was, he 
maintained, no doubt that the Parti 
Togolais du Progrés, with its majority 
of seats in the Territorial Assembly, 
did not wish to see the Joint Council 
for Togoland Affairs created and re- 
constituted on the basis of conditions 
laid down by a minority. 

In conclusion, Mr. Malbrant said 
that France’s abstention meant that 
since they could not bind the govern- 
ment in advance by the acceptance of 
doubtful conclusions, it reaffirmed 
nevertheless its will to co-operate in a 
spirit of complete goodwill and good 
faith with the United Nations, in or- 
der to seek, through negotiation and 
consultation, the objective and equita- 
ble means for a settlement. 
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APARTHEID 


the Commission showed that flagrant 
violations of the Charter existed in 
the Union of South Africa. It seemed 
necessary to recall that victory over 
Hitlerite aggression carried with it a 
victory over racial discrimination. In 
accepting the Charter, members of the 
United Nations had undertaken to ob- 
serve human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. However, the Government 
of the Union of South Africa made no 
effort to conceal its discriminatory 
practices. 

Could those who drew up the pre- 
amble and the human rights clauses of 
the Charter, have obviated all those 
provisions by placing in Article 2 (7) 
a prohibition of United Nations con- 
cern for human rights because of the 
doctrine of domestic jurisdiction, Mr. 
Rodriguez Fabregat asked. The crux 
of the question of competence was the 
phrase “essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state.” He did not 
believe this term prevented United Na- 
tions consideration of human rights 
problems, including the racial situa- 
tion in South Africa, 

Not only was the Union a signatory 
to the Charter, but it also held special 
international responsibility because, as 
a mandatory power under the League 
of Nations, it had been given the privi- 
lege of acting as tutor to a whole popu- 
lation. 


SIMILAR ITEMS Moreover, the Assembly 
had considered questions which he 
considered similar to the present item 
—for example, the question of human 
rights in Bulgaria, Hungary and Ru- 
mania. His delegation had considered 
the Assembly competent then, and it 
took the same position now. 

Mr. Rodriguez Fabregat then asked 
for an explanation of the advantages 
of a policy of racial discrimination. 
Could it be shown that it was better 
to divide the races? Would a new 
master race be developed? 

The Committee had been told that 
laws in South Africa even prevented 
one race from using the same tele- 
phones as the other. Was there a sci- 
entific basis for these laws? Experience 
in the Americas would indicate other- 
wise, he said, citing a number of great 
artists and thinkers who represented a 
crossing of races and cultures in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Loutfi said his delegation had 
co-sponsored the seventeen-nation draft 
resolution in an effort to improve rela- 
tions among the nations, not in any 
desire to intervene in domestic affairs. 
He thought steps toward a solution 
might be worked out in co-operation 
with the Union Government. 

Mr. Heywot had been astonished to 
hear some speakers deplore policies of 
discrimination and yet oppose any 
action aimed at doing away with such 
policies. Did those delegations have an- 
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other solution, or would they prefer to 
have the Assembly simply ignore the 
problem? The Assembly itself had 
made the decision to have this ques- 
tion studied, and he suggested that in- 
stead of continuing to rake over the 
arguments about the interpretation of 
Article 2 (7), this Committee would 
do well to seek constructive measures 
to remedy the situation so clearly re- 
ported. 


PEACE AND SECURITY The one over- 
riding provision of the Charter, to 
which all others were subordinated, 
was the article which states in part that 
one purpose of the United Nations is 
to maintain international peace and se- 
curity, in the opinion of Richard S. S. 
Bright, of Liberia. It could not be 
denied that the practice complained 
about is a threat to the peace. The con- 
ditions might not be construed as a 
threat to world peace if the people 
concerned were content with their re- 
spective stations. However, the Com- 
mission’s report stated that the masses 
did not accept the policy of apartheid, 
that the situation was becoming daily 
more explosive and that alarm was 
spreading in other countries. 

While Salah Eddine Tarazi, of Syria, 
agreed that the United Nations could 
not intervene in a nation’s internal af- 
fairs, it could state when a nation’s 
policies were inconsistent with the 
Charter. 

How could a state pledge itself tu 
promote universal respect for human 
rights and, at the same time, claim 
the protection of Article 2 (7) to pas» 
legislation with the opposite results. 
José Ferreira de Souza, of Brazil, 
asked. When a state which had signed 
the United Nations Charter enacted 
legislation clearly designed to discrimi- 
nate between races a breach of an 
international agreement was involved. 
The Assembly was obliged to find out 
whether a violation of the Charter had 
occurred and that fact gave it com- 
petence to examine the racial situation 
in South Africa. 

José Miguel Ribas, of Cuba, ob- 
served that the Third (Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural) Committee was 
then considering the question Evidence 
of the Existence of Forced Labor. If 
forced labor constituted a threat to the 
fundamental rights in contravention of 
the Charter, how could it be denied 
that the Assembly could consider racial 
conflict? Pierre L. Hudicourt, of Haiti, 
agreed, as did Finn Moe, of Norway, 
and Leopoldo Benites Vinueza, of 
Ecuador. 


FEAR The Commission had spoken of 
the psychosis of fear among South 
Africa’s leaders? Mr. Hudicourt said. 
How was the United Nations to over- 
come this? Economic improvement in 
South Africa would not lessen the 





chasm between white and non-white, 
on which South Africa’s economy was 
solidly based. There was little hope 
that South Africa would would extend 
more co-operation in the future to a 
United Nations Commission. What 
should be done? Reference to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice was no 
solution. It could hardly come to Mem- 
bers’ minds to apply sanctions and ex- 
pel South Africa from the United Na- 
tions. In any case, that would not help 
the non-whites in South Africa, who 
thereby would lose even the moral 
support of the United Nations. The 
United Nations as now constituted was 
not engineered to find a solution. It 
could only make recommendations, 
and it should continue to do so. World 
public opinion had to be kept in a state 
of emergency until the situation im- 
proved. 

It should be evident to all, Mr. Moe 
thought, that one of the main condi- 
tions of maintaining peace today was 
the development of harmonious rela- 
tions between races, based on complete 
equality. At present there was a racial 
crisis in South Africa and the United 
Nations could not close its eyes to the 
situation. The problem was a difficult 
one, though, because the racial situa- 
tion in South Africa was linked up 
with the country’s economic system 
and could not be changed overnight 
simply by condemning the Govern- 
ment in power and asking it to reverse 
its policies. 

Yet he saw considerable risk in go- 
ing on year after year dealing with the 
same items, adopting the same resolu- 
tions, instead of trying to make prog- 
ress, even if this progress has to be 
bought by mutual concessions. 

In view of these considerations his 
delegation would find it difficult to 
vote for the seventeen-power proposal 
as now drafted. 


GENERAL STUDY He thought it better 
that the resolution deal with discrimi- 
natory policies in general, rather than 
single out one country and one type of 
policies considered to be discrimina- 
tory. But he would not like to see the 
Commission discontinued, because that 
would give the impression that the 
United Nations was taking the question 
of racial discrimination off its agenda. 
However, the Commission should have 
broader and more general terms of 
reference so as not to raise doubts 
about competence. Moreover, it should 
be stressed that the Commisssion’s 
task is to approach the problem 
of racial discrimination constructively. 
The problem in South Africa could 
not be solved merely by taking a 
moralizing attitude. Economic equality 
was the way to approach the problem. 

If the terms of reference of the 
Commision were amended in this way 
by the sponsors of the resolution, Nor- 
way would vote for it. But if the spon- 
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sors were not ready to do so, he saw 
no value to any amendments. 


The concepts of East and West 
seemed to Mr. Benites Vinueza quite 
artificial. Had there not been a war to 
conquer the doctrine of aryan racism? 
In today’s world of increasing inter- 
dependence, they could no longer think 
in terms of the so-called superiority of 
European civilization. If they did, they 
faced widespread distrust and a racial 
struggle. Many in the world were al- 
ready beginning to question democ- 
racy, and denying them rights would 
be the best possible ally to commu- 
nist propaganda. 


FURTHER HUMAN RIGHTS Fedor Bello, 
of Czechoslovakia, asserted that in 
South Africa, the exploiting circles 
had adopted the policy of apartheid, 
which had been condemned by the 
great majority here. Now as before, 
the Union was trying to claim that the 
United Nations was not competent to 
consider this matter; but actually the 
United Nations had the right and the 
duty to do so, South Africa’s racial 
policies were out of harmony with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter. 
Not only had it taken no steps to re- 
move discrimination but it had, on the 
contrary, intensified the brutal applica- 
tion of its policies, and put four-fifths 
of its population in a position of in- 
feriority, as the United Nations Com- 
mission had shown. 

Mustafa Vilovic, of ‘Yugoslavia, 
said the report showed that policies of 
racial discrimination affected eighty 
per cent of the population. The United 
Nations, faced with this situation, 
could not remain passive. He con- 
sidered the Assembly was competent 
to consider the question. 

L. F. Palamarchuk, of the Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R., said the Assembly had 
already declared the problem of vast 
political and human importance, and 
that non-respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms could create a 
threat to international peace and se- 
curity as well as to the normalization 
of race relations which was of con- 
cern to millions of people. 

It was not proposed here to inter- 
vene in South Africa’s domestic affairs, 
he said, but to consider the serious 
conflict caused by that Government’s 
improper racial policies which might 
lead to serious complications that 
could threaten the peace. 

One of the main purposes of the 
United Nations was to further human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. The 
Union had subscribed to this purpose, 
but he did not see how that aim could 
be reconciled with South Africa’s racial 
policies, which, according to the report 
of the United Nations Commission, 
placed the non-white population — 
four-fifths of the total population—in 
a humiliating position of inferiority. 

Liu Chieh, of China, said the United 
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Nations Charter had made respect for 
human rights a matter as important as 
the maintenance of peace and security. 
The Charter contained solemn pledges 
that members would promote respect 
for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. Was not a pledge to carry 
out the Charter more important than 
a legal analysis of the phrases? Yet he 
hesitated to support the proposal for 
continuation of the Commission, de- 
spite its position on the importance of 
human rights. For seven years the As- 
sembly had expressed its concern over 
the racial situation in South Africa, 
and he felt that no useful purpose 
would be served to continue the Com- 
mission to make further studies. China 
associated itself with the appeal to the 
Union Government in the Commis- 
sion’s report, Everything possible 
should be done to find a solution to 
the racial conflict which the report 
considered an explosive situation. 


U Soe Tin, of Burma, did not think 
it necessary to review again the dis- 
criminatory legislation in South Africa 
which, he said, kept the non-white 
majority in a state of servitude—in 
blatant violation of the Charter and 
utter disregard of the dignity and 
worth of the human person. The pur- 
pose of the seventeen-power proposal, 
of which Burma was a co-sponsor, was 
to assist, not hinder, South Africa in 





ENRIQUE RODRIGUEZ FABREGAT, of Uruguay 


a just and peaceful solution of its 
racial problems. 


Roberto E. Quirdés, of El Salvador, 
said his delegation had voted last year 
in favor of the competence of the 
United Nations to consider this matter, 
and had also voted in favor of the 
resolution establishing the United Na- 
tions Commission. He saw no reason 
to change the stand. If a country had 
racial discrimination, and, instead of 
trying to eradicate it, actually in- 
creased such measures as part of a 
systematic policy, that seemed to be 
against the purposes and principles of 
the Charter. 


INTEREST IN AFRICA Africa was a highly 
explosive factor on the international 
scene, Rudecindo Ortega Masson, of 
Chile, observed. Members had shown 
their interest in various items relating 
to Africa; not only in the items relat- 
ing to the Union of South Africa, but 
in the items relating to Tunisia and 
Morocco and the African trust terri- 
tories and non-self-governing _ terri- 
tories. There was evident solidarity 
among the Asian and African states 
and among those referred to as under- 
developed on such matters. The Unit- 
ed Nations could not fail to take note 
of this thorny situation, whose ramifi- 
cations extended far beyond Africa. 


Dr. Sudjarwo Tjondronegoro, of 
Indonesia, said that if the internal 
situation of South Africa was not 
likely to become a threat to peace 
among nations his delegation would 
be the first to refrain from any inter- 
vention. Social imperfections existed 
in most countries, and a situation 
should not be considered as a violation 
of the Charter if it were changing for 
the better. In the Union, however, the 
government has continued to promul- 
gate acts incompatible with its United 
Nations obligations. Moreover, that 
government had refused the invitation 
of the United Nations for co-opera- 
tion in solving the racial problem. The 
apartheid policy had aggravated the 
racial conflicts to such an extent that 
peaceful relations among races and 
nations had been endangered. 


“INTERVENE” Sten Wahlund, of Sweden, 
opposed the South Africa draft resolu- 
tion because he differed with Mr. 
Jooste on the meaning of the word 
“intervene.” He considered that the 
Assembly could make recommenda- 
tions asserting future aims and asking 
for general policies to meet those 
goals. That was not intervention. How- 
ever, the Assembly should not make 
specific statements about the policies 
of a particular Member state. 


The Commission’s conclusion that 
its terms of reference did not consti- 
tute intervention satisfied Carlos Peon 
del Valle, of Mexico, who asserted that 
Article 2(7) of the Charter should not 
be construed as a prohibition; and Ali 
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Gholi Ardalan, of Iran, felt that the 
concept of the article should be a 
flexible one. There was no room for 
theories of racial domination or for 
degradation of human beings in this 
century of social achievements. 

To Carlos Salamanca, of Bolivia, 
the central question was racial dis- 
crimination. South Africa, by its utter 
silence on the substance of the mat- 
ter, placed itself in an equivocal posi- 
tion. The draft resolutions were con- 
ciliatory, rather than condemnatory, 
as South Africa claimed. 

Mousa Shabander, of Iraq, opposed 
the South African draft resolution be- 
cause while it had logical premises it 
reached the wrong conclusion, a posi- 
tion also held by Eduardo Castillo 
Arriola, of Guatemala. 

Georgi F. Saksin, of the U.S.S.R., 
supported the seventeen-power draft 
resolution. Under the guise of meas- 
ures to oppress communism, South 
Africa was really striving to prevent 
opponents of racial discrimination 
from stating their views. 

The non-European population was 
denied the opportunity to pursue its 
national culture, the right to vote and 
to hold office, the right to participate 
in the administration of the state. It 
was discriminated against in the matter 
of jobs, and salaries. Some 10 million 
persons were being subjected to racial 
discrimination, in violation of the 
Charter. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS South Africa’s 
policy affected international relations. 
He cited the case of the persons of 
Indian origin, who, he said, were be- 
ing discriminated against in violation 
of specific international agreements— 
a complaint that this Committee had 
considered earlier, 

Actually, Mr. Saksin said, South 
Africa’s policies represented an offen- 
sive gesture against all non-white peo- 
ples, who made up the greater part of 
the world population. This would ag- 
gravate international tension, and thus 
create a threat to peace and security. 
The United Nations was obligated to 
consider the matter. 

Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, said 
the situation clearly seemed at vari- 
ance with principles of the Charter 
and jeopardized friendly relations 
among nations. If it were thoroughly 
analyzed the terms “racial conflict” 
and “racist” should not be used in the 
sense of Nazi race theories. Rather, 
he considered the basic difficulty “a 
conflict of civilizations.” A Christian 
civilization was involved, and Leba- 
non, one of the first countries to hear 
the Gospels of Christ, was rightfully 
concerned. In South Africa the Chris- 
tian element was in the minority, and 
perhaps it felt that it must take meas- 
ures to preserve itself. Perhaps the 
international community could assist 
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in finding a solution to the Christian 
minority’s problems. 

If the Europeans in the Union of 
South Africa sought to retain their 
privileged position by flouting the rules 
of social justice, Mr. Azkoul said, they 
would only arouse resentment among 
all other groups. This action would be 
self-frustrating. 


ADVISORY OPINION Hermod Lannung, 
of Denmark, had hoped there might be 
general support for a request to the 
International Court of Justice regard- 
ing the question of competence. Those 
who considered the matter mainly 
political should not oppose a juridical 
basis for consideration of the question. 
An advisory opinion from the Court 
on the subject of South West Africa 
had proved most useful. He could vote 
for neither of the draft resolutions, 
the seventeen-power one being too 
general, and the question of compe- 
tence still remaining open against the 
South African. 

Leslie Knox Munro, of New Zea- 
land, also wished an advisory opinion 
of the Court had been sought. He had 
an honest doubt as to the competence of 
the Assembly to concern itself with 
the racial situation in the Union. 
While matters relating to the internal 
affairs of a country ceased to be do- 
mestic when that country entered into 
international obligations in respect of 
these matters, here there were no in- 
ternational obligations outside the 
Charter. The human rights articles of 
the Charter were too general to im- 
pose specific obligations on Members. 
He would abstain on South Africa’s 
draft resolution. 


Another who said he would abstain 





on that proposal was Alcide Cote, of 
Canada, who felt that it left undecided 
the basic question of what was meant 
by the word “intervene.” He did not 
consider it necessary to continue the 
Commission simply to make basic 
studies on human rights which could 
be made by existing bodies such as the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the 
Human Rights Commission. 


ABSTAINING Referral to the Court 
seemed the best solution to Charles 
M. Dozy, of the Netherlands. The sig- 
nature of the Charter had created, in 
the field of human rights, obligations 
which may be less than commitments 
but were more than an empty shell. 
A government’s measures at variance 
with them were no longer purely a 
matter of domestic jurisdiction. But 
he would abstain from voting on either 
proposal. The seventeen-power draft 
asked approval of the conclusions in 
the Commission’s report which went 
much further than the terms of refer- 
ence. He noted a growing tendency 
which came dangerously near direct 
intervention in the sovereign rights of 
states. 

Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, of the 
United States, could not accept the 
South African view that consideration 
of this item constituted intervention in 
the affairs of a’ Member state and 
would vote against the South African 
draft. She also had strong doubts as 
to the wisdom of continuing the Com- 
mission. She saw no reason for further 
studies and no prospects of any re- 
sults in view of the attitude of the 
South African Government. She would 
abstain from voting on the seventeen- 
power draft. 


PRECEDENTS An interpretation of Arti- 
cle 2(7) as strict as some absolutists 
gave would more or less reduce the 
United Nations to two organs, the 
Court and the Security Council, in 
the opinion of Salvador P. Lopez, of 
the Philippines. The Assembly would 
become virtually superfluous as would 
the Economic and Social Council and 
its various commissions and sub-com- 
missions. A middle view of domestic 
jurisdiction would be basic national 
integrity and sovereignty in all things 
that the state concerned alone was 
competent to deal with, within its own 
borders and regarding its own citizens, 
but reserving to the United Nations 
the right to offer co-operation and as- 
sistance, which might or might not be 
accepted in the amelioration of condi- 
tions which, under the Charter, the 
United Nations has the duty to try to 
help correct. A growing body of prece- 
dents existed in which the United Na- 
tions had discussed and made recom- 
mendations with regard to matters 
that could be held to come within 
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domestic jurisdiction—items relating 
to violations of trade union rights, 
atrocities in Korea, jamming of foreign 
broadcasts, the repatriation of Greek 
children were examples. 


Two honest and logical courses had 
been open to South Africa, First, to 
challenge the right of the Committee 
to discuss the matter; second, to chal- 
lenge the right of the Committee to 
vote on specific recommendations. 
South Africa had done neither and he 
would vote against its proposal. The 
report of the Commission, whose mem- 
bers had a useful and _ historically 
significant task, was incomplete and it 
seemed reasonable to ask the Commis- 
sion to continue its studies. 


G. P. Jooste, in rebuttal, said that 
his silence on the merits of the ques- 
tion was not due to any inability to 
refute the charges but to the belief that 
United Nations action on this ques- 
tion was unconstitutional. His delega- 
tion was only too anxious that the 
world understand what was actually 
happening in South Africa; it did not 
wish to minimize the difficulties of his 
country’s unique human problem and 
it would be happy to give any informa- 
tion provided it was sought outside the 
United Nations. 


The main purpose of his delegation’s 
participation in the debate was to show 
that the Committee was not empow- 
ered by the Charter to intervene in the 
matters constituting the present item. 


It had been argued that because an 
allegation concerning human rights 
was involved, the question did not 
refer exclusively to domestic jurisdic- 
tion. But the Charter did not impose 
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Director-General, Food and Agriculture Organization 


R. PHILIP V. CARDON was 
elected Director-General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations on December 8. 
One of the United States’ leading agri- 
cultural scientists and research admin- 


DR. CARDON 


any legal obligation in regard to a 
defined set of human rights. The Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
imposed no legal obligations; the Cov- 
enants, designed to create a legal obli- 
gation, had not been completed. 

The charge that South Africa’s 
policies and legislation created a threat 
to peace could not be sustained. 

As to the statement that the General 
Assembly was the master of its own 
competence, this thesis would give the 
Assembly the powers of a super-state 
bound by no rules other than those 
dictated by chance majorities. 

The South African draft was re- 
jected in the Committee by a roll call 
vote of 7 to 42, with 7 abstentions. All 
paragraphs of the seventeen-power 
draft were approved by varying votes 
and the resolution as a whole as 
amended was approved by 37 to 10, 
with 9 abstentions 


An amendment first proposed by 
Chile and Uruguay in Committee, but 
withdrawn, was approved by a vote of 
36 to 8 with 15 abstentions. It au- 
thorizes the President of the General 
Assembly, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary-General, to replace members of 
the Commission if they cannot con- 
tinue and if, the Assembly is not in 
session at the time. 





istrators, Dr. Cardon was appointed by 
the Conference after the former Direc- 
tor-General, Norris E. Dodd, withdrew 
his name as a candidate for re-election. 

In his speech of acceptance before 
the 70-nation Conference, Dr. Cardon 
said he welcomed the opportunity to 
serve on a world-wide basis a common 
and urgent cause of mankind. In ad- 
ministering the activities of FAO, he 
said, “I shall seek further to develop 
effective co-operation at every level of 
action within the administrative struc- 
ture of the Organization and also in 
its relations with member countries 
and with all other agencies holding 
similar or related interests.” 

Dr. Cardon paid tribute to his pre- 
decessors, Mr. Dodd and Lord Boyd 
Orr, adding that guide lines they estab- 
lished “shall be respected, and they 
shall be modified only to conform to 
the requirements of time and circum- 
stances.” 

Dr. Cardon was born April 25, 
1889, at Logan, Utah. He, was grad- 
uated from Utah State College in 
1909, and received his master’s degree 
at the University of California in agri- 
cultural economics. He holds an hon- 
orary doctor’s degree from Utah State 
Agricultural College and from Mon- 
tana State College. 

Dr. Cardon began his career with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in 1909. Going to Washington 
in 1935 in charge of forage crop and 
disease work, he assumed increasing 
responsibilities, becoming Assistant 
Administrator of the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration in 1942 and Ad- 
ministrator in 1945. He has served as 
Director of the Graduate School of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture since 1952. 

Dr. Cardon has been associated with 
FAO since the Hot Springs, Virginia 
conference in 1943 which resulted in 
the formation of the organization. 

He attended the First Conference 
of FAO in Quebec in 1945 and 
four subsequent sessions as a member 
of the United States delegation. He 
has been Chairman of the FAO Work- 
ing Party on the Program of Work and 
Associated Long-Term Problems and 
Chairman of the FAO Co-ordinating 
Committee. 

Dr. Cardon has been a United States 
representative at numerous other con- 
ferences, such as the Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture and the In- 
ternational Grassland Congress, and 
for three years was a member of the 
United States- Mexico Agricultural 
Commission. 

He was presented the Distinguished 
Service Award by the Department of 
Agriculture “for outstanding service 
and exceptional leadership in the ad- 
vancement of agricultural science.” 
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with the object of exploring the possi- 
bilities of reaching an understanding 
which would facilitate the admission 
of new Members in accordance with 
Article 4 of the Charter.” 

The Assembly requested the Com- 
mittee to submit a report on its work 
to the General Assembly at its eighth 
or, at the latest, at its ninth session. 


Of a total population of 2,400 mil- 
lion persons in the world, almost 900 
million, or one-third, live in areas 
where smallpox is still relatively per- 
sistent, the World Health Organization 
states in its latest Epidemiological and 
Vital Statistics Report. 

The Report indicates that although 
“an effective measure for the control 
of smallpox has existed for almost a 
century and a half, the disease con- 
tinues to persist in several parts of the 
world and, in some, it at times assumes 
epidemic proportions.” 

The fact that certain areas have re- 
mained free from the disease for long 
periods in the recent past is largely 
“the result of effective quarantine, sys- 
tematic vaccination or mass vaccina- 
tion campaigns and other public health 
measures. However, “some of these 
Health countries are exposed to the 
constant threat of importation 
of the disease as a result of interna- 
tional sea or air traffic with infected 
areas.” 

The study shows that in certain 
countries where smallpox was a serious 
public health problem 30 years ago, 
the disease has become of negligible 
importance in recent years. It con- 
cludes that “if concerted measures di- 
rected at the eradication of smallpox 
were to be made in the zones and areas 
where it is prevalent and persistent, 
the danger of infection to the rest of 
the world would be removed and, 
even if smallpox in the world were not 
eradicated, its incidence would be 
materially reduced.” 


A report designed to assist in the 
medical selection of migrants has been 
completed by thirteen doctors from 
as many interested countries who have 
just concluded a meeting in Geneva 
held by the International Labor Or- 
ganization, WHO and the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Mi- 
gration. The medical experts were se- 
lected from Australia, Austria, Belgi- 
um, Brazil, Canada, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, France, Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Ven- 
ezuela. 

One proposal advanced by the ex- 
perts was that medical examinations 
should be related to the work for 
which migrants are selected. The re- 
port includes special lists of 
physica] infirmities or con- 
ditions which are compatible with spe- 
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cific kinds of employment and others 
which are not. One list is for migrants 
destined for normal employment. 
Others relate to strenuous occupa- 
tions Or occupations requiring special 
physical aptitudes, such as work in 
mines, construction, and precision en- 
gineering. 

The doctors also drew up certain 
principles which should apply in se- 
lecting migrants. They said the poten- 
tial usefulness of a migrant should not 
depend on medical considerations 
alone and that medical criteria should 
not consist of rigorously fixed rules. 
Physical examinations should be pro- 
vided for members of a migrants’ fam- 
ily, before his departure, to ensure that 
they will not be prevented from fol- 
lowing him for health reasons. 


The Executive Board of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization has approved 
the establishment of an International 
Advisory Committee on Scientific Re- 
search to assist UNESCO in carrying out 
and developing its scientific program 
and in promoting co-operation among 
national councils and research centres. 


The Committee will be composed 
of 15 members of whom twelve, of 
different nationalities, will represent 
national research organizations. The 
other three will be represen- 
tatives of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions, the 
Council for International Organiza- 
tions of Medical Sciences, and the 
Union of International Engineering 
Organizations. 


Meetings of the Committee will take 
place every year. Between these ses- 
sions the members will be available, 
On a personal basis. for consultation 
by correspondence. At each session, 
UNESCO may invite experts to partici- 
pate, without the right to vote, in dis- 
cussions on problems within their 
fields. 


A new stage in the practical realiza- 
tion of a scheme to irrigate 50,000 
feddans (slightly more than 50,000 
acres) of desert land in North West 
Sinai with water brought from the 
Nile was marked by the arrival re- 
cently at the office of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in Cairo, of two 
internationally known experts in land 
reclamation. 


Both of the experts went to Egypt 
after many years of experi- 
ence in bringing about culti- 
vation in the arid regions of the world. 
They are Rex R. Reed, consulting en- 
gineer from the United States, and 
Dr. Robert Smith from Australia. 

In broad terms. the scheme pro- 
vides for the siphoning ef Nile water 
underneath the Suez Canal to irrigate 
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50,000 feddans of undeveloped state 
domain bordering the Suez Canal in 
North Western Sinai. It also provides 
for the construction in this area of 
canals, pumping stations, drains and 
roads, as well as housing for the future 
agricultural workers. 


In addition, provision has been 
made to the west of the Suez Canal 
for the widening of the Ismalia Canal, 
from which it is planned to construct 
a new canal some 65 kilometers long 
to the point where the water will be 
siphoned beneath the Suez Canal. 


Liberia has signed the Convention 
on Political Rights of Women, the 32nd 
country to do so. . . . Australia and 
New Zealand signed, without reserva- 
tion as to later ratification, a Protocol 
adopted by the eighth General Assem- 
bly which formally transfers 
to the United Nations the 
functions and powers exercised by the 
League of Nations under the Slavery 
Convention of 1926. The Netherlands 
signed the Protocol subject to later 
parliamentary ratification. . 


Iran, on December 15, became the 
twenty-sixth country to sign the United 
Nations Opium Protocol and_ the 
fourth among the seven opium produc- 
ing countries named in the Protocol. 
The other three: Greece, India and 
Yugoslavia. The right to produce 
opium for medical and scientific do- 
mestic needs has not been restricted 
by the Treaty. The “opium producing 
countries” in the terms of the Protocol, 
however, are only those countries 
which are legally entitled to export 
the drug. They are: Bulgaria, Greece, 
India, Iran, Turkey, U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia. ... 


Lebanon has ratified the Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide, which entered 
into force on January 12, 1951. ... 
Canada has signed the Slavery Proto- 
col, the third Protocol of Rectifications 
and Modifications to the text of the 
Schedules to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade and the Declara- 
tion on continued application of GATT 
tariff schedules. 


Signatures 


The United Nations Postal Adminis- 
tration has prepared an album devoted 
exclusively to United Nations postage 
stamps and postal stationery. It went 
on sale December 15. The album com- 
prises 32 pages, and allows forthe 
mounting of single stamps and blocks 
of four of each stamp issued by the 
United Nations Postal Administration 
through 1953. 


Besides giving detailed information 
of philatelic interest about the stamps, 
the album also contains general in- 
formation about the United Nations, 
in connection with the stamp issues. 
It is priced at $1.50 and will be avail- 
able through normal trade channels. 
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DECEMBER 7 — 18 


GENERAL ASSEMLY 


468th PLENARY MEETING—Dee, 7 

Credentials of representatives to the 
eighth session of the General Assembly: 
Draft resol. recommended by second 
report of the Credentials Committee 
(A/2593), unanimously approved. 

In the absence of any proposal under 
rule 67, the Assembly decided not to 
discuss the reports of the Main Com- 
mittees which were before it. 

Report of the International Law Com- 
mission on the work of its fifth session: 
Considered report of Sixth Committee 
(A/2589) and an amendment (A/L.170) 
proposed by the Netherlands to draft 
resol, Il. The Netherlands amendment 
was rejected. Draft resols. I, II, and II], 
contained in report, adopted. 

Evidence of existence of forced la- 
bour: Considered report of Third Com- 
mittee (A/2588). Draft resol. recom- 
mended by Third Committee adopted by 
roll call vote (40-5, 12 absts.) 

Measures for the peaceful solution of 
the problem of prisoners of war: Con- 
sidered report of Third Committee (A, 
2604) report of Fifth Committee (A/ 
2609) and a draft resol. proposed by 
Byelorussian SSR. Request by Byelorus- 
sian SSR that its proposal be put to 
vote before the draft resol. in doc. 
A/2604, rejected (35-5, 14 absts.). Draft 
resol. recommended by Third Commit- 
tee was adopted (46-6, 6 absts.). In 
view of this vote no vote was taken 
on the draft resol. of the Byelorus- 
sian SSR. 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: Considered report of 
Second Committee (A/2590) and report 
of Fifth Committee’ (A/2602). Draft 
resols. A, B and C contained in doc. 
A/2590 adopted. 

Report of Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (chapters II and III): Considered re- 
port of Second Committee (A/2603). 

Report of the UN Agent General for 
Korean Reconstruction: Considered re- 
port of Second Committee (A/2603). 
Draft resol. recommended in the report 
was adopted (52-0, 5 absts.). 


469th PLENARY MEETING—Dec. 8 


Agenda of the eighth regular session 
of the General Assembly: The Assem- 
bly adopted unanimously the recom- 
mendation of the General Committee 
contained in its fourth report (A/2617), 
on the understanding that, in accord- 
ance with the latter part of rule 15 of 
the rules of procedure, the considera- 
tion of the items would not be delayed 
for the seven-day period. 

Question of assistance to Libya: Con- 
sidered report of Second Committee (A/ 
2612) and adopted the draft resol. con- 
tained therein (41-0, 5 absts.). 

The question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartied of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa: Considered re- 
port of Ad Hoc Political Committee 
(A/2610), a report of the Fifth Commit- 
tee (A/2611) and a draft resol. sub- 
mitted by the Union of South Africa 
(A/L.172). The draft resol. submitted 
by the Union of South Africa was re- 
jected by roll call vote (8-42, 10 absts.). 
An oral amendment submitted by Chile 
and Uraguay to the draft resol. recom- 
mended by the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee was rejected (36-8, 15 absts.). 
The draft resol. as a whole was adopted 
(38-11, 11 absts.). 

Ewe and Togoland unification prob- 
lem: Considered report of Fourth Com- 
mittee (A/2605) and adopted draft 
resols. contained therein (A, B and C 
as amended). 


470th PLENARY MEETING—Dec. 8 


The Korean question: Report of the 
UN Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea. Voted on draft 
resol. recommended by First Committee 
(A/2621) and amendment submitted by 
Poland (A/1iL.173). Amendment was re- 
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jected (48-5, 5 absts.), the draft resol. 
was adopted (55-0, 5 absts.). 

Election of two members of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Selt- 
Governing Territories: Assembly took 
note of Report of Fourth Committee 
(A/2556/Add.1). 

Complaint by the Union of Burma re- 
garding aggression against it by the 
Government of the Republic of China: 
Considered report of the First Commit- 
tee (A/2607) and adopted the draft 
resol. recommended (56-0, 1 absts.). 

Following the completion of the 
above item the Assembly recessed for 
15 min. The plenary meeting was re- 
sumed to hear a statement by the 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 
471ist PLENARY MEETING—Dec. 9 

Report of the Trusteeship Council: 
Considered report of the Fourth Com- 
mittee (A/2608) and adopted Annexes 
A, B, C, D, E, G, H and I. Annex F 
Was rejected, having failed to obtain 
the required 2/3 majority. 

Application of Japan to become a 
party to the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice: The draft resol. 
proposed by Lebanon (A/L.174), adopt- 
ed (51-0, 5 absts.). 

Application of San Marino to become 
a party to the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice: Draft resol. 
(A/L.175) proposed by Chile was 
adopted (51-0, 5 absts.). 

Report of the Economic and Social 
Council (Chapter IX): Assembly took 
note of the report of the Fifth Commit- 
tee (A/2623). 

Report of the Economic and Social 
Council (Chapters I, VI, VII, and VIII): 
The Assembly took note of this item. 
With the completion of this item, took 
note of the Report of the Economic 
and Social Council as a whole. 

Appointments to fill vacancies in the 
membership of subsidiary bodies of the 
General Assembly: The Assembly ap- 
proved without objection the recom- 
mendations of the Fifth Committee con- 
cerning the Board of Auditors (A/2561) 
and the investments Committee (con- 
formation of the appointment made by 


the SG [A/2560]), and the UN Adminis- 


trative Tribunal (A/2618). 

Administrative and budgetary co- 
ordination between the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies: Recom- 
mendation contained in report of Fifth 
Committee (A/2619) approved without 
objection. 

Headquarters of the United Nations: 
Recommendations contained in report 
of Fifth Committee (A/2614), approved 
(55-0, 5 absts.). 

Staff Regulations of the UN. Ques- 
tion of a probationary period: Recom- 
mendation contained in the report of 
Fifth Committee (A/2613), approved 
without objection. 

Personnel policy of the United Na- 
tions: Considered report of Fifth Com- 
mittee (A/2615). Draft resols. I, IT and 
III, contained in the report adopted. 

Question of a change in the opening 
date of regular sessions of the GA: 
Recommendations contained in the re- 
port of the Fifth Committee (A/2620) 
adopted unanimously. 

Organization of the Secretariat: Con- 
sidered report of Fifth Committee (A/ 
2625) and adopted the recommendation 
contained therein (53-5, 0 absts.). 

Budget estimates for financial year 
1954: Considered report of Fifth Com- 
mittee (A/2622) and adopted resols. A, 
B. C. D and E contained therein. 


General Committee 


91st MEETING—Dec. 7 


Request for the inclusion of addi- 
tional items in the agenda of the eighth 
regular session: Considered application 
of Japan to become a party to the Sta- 
tute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice (A/2600) and a similar applieation 
of San Marino (A/2601), which had been 


referred to the Assembly by the Se- 
curity Council. Decided unanimously to 
recommend the inclusion of these items 
in the agenda and also that they should 
be dealt with directly in plenary meet- 
ing without reference to Committee. 
Supplementary estimates for the 
financial year 1953: Considered report 
of Fifth Committee (A/2624) and 
adopted resolutions contained therein. 


First Committee 


680th MEETING—Dee. 5 

The Korean question: (a) Report of 
the UN Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea. Considered 
Indian draft resol. (A/C.1/L.94/Rev.1) 
and Brazilian draft resol. (A/C.1/L.95). 


68lst MEETING—Dec. 7 
Korean question: Continued discus- 


sion of the Indian and the Brazilian 
draft resols. 
682nd MEETING—Dec. 7 

Korean question: Reps. of Brazil and 
India withdrew their draft resols. and 
submitted a joint draft resol. (A/C.1 
L.96). Rep. of Poland submitted an 


amendment (A/C.1/L.97). The Polish 
amendment was rejected (50-5, 5 
absts.). The joint draft resol. was 


adopted (55-0, 5 absts.). 
Ad Hoe Political Committee 


42nd-43rd MEETINGS—Dee. 5 

The question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from the policies of 
aparteid of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa: report of the 
Commission appointed to study the ra- 
cial situation in the Union of South 
Africa: Statements or explanations of 
vote made by several reps. Draft resol. 
(A/AC.72/L.14) of Union of South Africa 
was rejected by roll call vote (42-7, 7 
absts.). The seventeen-Power draft 
resol. (A/AC.72/L.14) was voted on 
para. by para. the draft resol. as a 
whole as amended, was then adopted 
by roll call vote (37-10, 9 absts.). 


Fourth Committee 
393rd MEETING—Dee. 5 

Report of the Trusteeship Council: 
Explanations of votes. 

Oral hearings of petitioners from the 
Cameroons under French administra- 
tion: Statements by Mr. Ruben Um Nyo- 
be of the ‘“‘Union des Populations du 
Cameroon” and Mr. Guilliame Bissek of 
the “Evolution sociale camerounaise.” 
Committee decided that the statement 
made by Mr. Um Nyobe be circulated to 
members of the Committee. 
394th MEETING—Dec. 5 

Report of Trusteeship Council: Con- 
sidered draft resol. (A/C.4/L.331) of 
Guatemala and Syria and adopted it by 
43-0, with one abst. Considered draft 
report of Fourth Committee (A/C.4 
L.330) and approved the report as 
amended, without objection. 


395th MEETING—Dec. 7 

Election of two members of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories: Elected Guate- 
mala (29 votes) and Burma (25 votes). 

Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories transmitted under Article 
73e of the Charter: reports of the SG 
and the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories: Discus- 
sion concluded. 


Fifth Committee 
423rd MEETING—Deec. 5 

Supplementary estimates for the 
financial year 1953: Continued discus- 
sion of estimates relating to the awards 
of compensation made by the adminis- 
trative Tribunal. 
424th MEETING—Dec. 5 

Financial implications of the draft 
resol. proposed by the Third Committee 
coneerning measures for the peaceful 
solution of the problem of prisoners of 
war: Rejected USSR proposal (29-5, 2 
absts.) Approved an estimate submit- 
ted by the SG involving and epereeess- 
tion under section 1 (31-5, with 1 abst.). 

Budget estimates for the financial 
year 1954: (a) Korean serviee Medals: 
Polish proposal that no budgetary pro- 
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for this item, rejected 
Recommendation ot 
approved (338-5, 4 


vision be made 
(33-5, 2 absts.). 
Advisory Committee 
absts.). 

(b) Military Group in In- 
dia and Pakistan: Czechoslovak propo- 
sal to delete budgetary provision for 
this item, rejected (39-5, 0 absts.) 
tecommendations of Advisory Commit- 
tee, approved (39-5, 0 absts.) 

(c) Purchase of compound for use by 
the United Nations Advisory Council for 
Somaliland Under Italian Administra- 
tion: USSR proposal that the additional 
funds recommended not be approved, 
rejected (39-5, 0 absts.). Recommenda- 
tion of SG as concurred in by Advisory 
Committee, approved (40-5, 0 absts.) 

(d) United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine: Recommendation 
of Advisory Committee approved (40-5, 
2 absts.). 

(e) United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization for Palestine. Recom- 
mendation of Advisory Committee ap- 
proved (42-0, 6 absts.). 

(f) United Nations Military 
ers in Greece: USSR proposal 
budgetary proposal be made in 
this item, rejected (41-5, 1 
fecommendation of Advisory 
tee, approved (40-5, 2 absts.) 

(gz) United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea: USSR proposal that no budge- 
tary provisions be made in connection 
with this item was rejected (41-5, 0 
absts.). Recommendation of the Ad- 
visory Committee was approved (42-5, 
0 absts.). 

(h) United 
Czechoslovak 


Observer 


Obsery- 
that no 
1954 for 

abst.). 
Commit- 


Field Service: 
proposal that no bud- 
xetary provision be made for 1954 be 
made for this Service, rejected (42-5, 0 
absts.). Recommendation of Advisory 
Committee approved (43-5, 0 absts.) 

(i) Holding of 1954 Session of Inter- 
national Law Commission at Geneva: 
Recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, approved (49-0, absts.). 

(j) Enlargement of the dining room 
and cafeteria at Headquarters: Proposal 
submitted by SG, approved (31-8, 8 
absts.). 

(k) 


Nations 


Financial implications of the 
draft resolution adopted by the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee concerning the 
Commission appointed to study the ra- 
cial situation in the Union of South 
Africa: Recommendation of the SG, ap- 
proved (2-0, 11 absts.). 

Second reading of budget 
for the financial year 1954: 
the estimates section by section. The 
total appropriation for 1954 was ap- 
proved for $47,827,110 (44-5, 0 absts.). 
The revised estimate of miscellaneous 
income for the amount of $6,760,000, 
approved (44-6, 0 absts.). 
425th MEETING—Dec. 7 

Administrative and Budgetary co-or- 
dination between the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies: reports of 
the SG and of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tion: Considered twenty-sixth report of 
the Advisory Committee (/2582) and de- 
cided without objection, to recommend 
that the GA take note of the report and 
invite the attention of the specialized 
agencies to the observations contained 
therein. 

Appointments to fill vacancies in the 
membership of Subsidiary Bodies of the 
General Assembly: (e) UN Administra- 
tive Tribunal: After a secret ballot, the 
Committee decided to recommend the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Crook of UK and Mr. 
Jacob Mark Lashly of US for appoint- 
ment. 

Supplementary estimates 
financial year 1953: Discussion contin- 
ued. Joint draft resol. of Canada. Co- 
lombia and UK (A/C.5/L..263) submitted. 
426th MEETING—Dec. 7 

Consideration of the draft reports of 
the Rapporteur; Approved doc. A/C.5/ 
L.226 and. subject to certain amend- 
ments. docs. A/C.5/L.265 and A 
C.5/L.264, Draft resols. A, B and C an- 
nexed to <A/C.5/1..264 were also ap- 
proved. 

Supplementary 
financial year 
tinued. 
427th MEETING—Deec. 8 


Supplementary estimates for the fi 
nancial year 1953: Discussion concluded, 


estimates 
Voted on 


for the 


the 


estimates for 
5 con- 


1958: Discussion 
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USSR proposal that the Committee vote 
first on the SG proposal, repected (27-6, 
14 absts.). Voted by roll call as follows: 
first on the SG proposal, rejected (27-6, 
jected para. 1 (22-15, 6 absts.), rejected 
para. 2 (22-15, 17 absts.); Joint draft 
resol. of Canada, Columbia and UK, 
adopted (35-7, 12 absts.); Second French 
proposal (A/C.5/L.268/Rev. 1), rejected, 
as a whole (25-1t9, 13 absts.). 

Approved (27-7, 16 absts.) a provision 
in the estimate of $1,800,000 for income 
tax reimbursement. Supplementary ap- 
propriations for 19523 in an amount of 
31,541,750 approved (46-5, 1 abst.). 

Organization of the Secretariat: Re- 
ports of the Secretary-General and of 
the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions: State- 
ments by SG and Chairman of Advisory 
Committee. 
428th MEETING—Deec. 8 

Organization of the Secretariat: Dis- 
cussion. Decided to postpone vote until 
following meeting. 

Approval of draft reports of Rappor- 
teur: Approved following draft reports: 
A/2618, A/2614, A/2619, A/2613. 


429th MEETING—Dec. $ 
Organization of the Secretariat: 
proposal of Chairman, approved 
0 absts.). 
Approval of draft reports of 
teur: Approved following 
A/2624, A/C.5/L.269, A/2620. 


Oral 
(40-5, 


tappor- 
reports: 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
754th PLENARY MEETING—Dec. 7 

Work of the Council in 1954: Consid- 
ered docs. E/L.574 and E/L.571/Rev. 2. 
Approved E/L.571/Rev. 2. Unanimously 
accepted Argentine draft resol. (E/L. 
573). The basic program for 1954, com- 
prising the lists of items for the 17th 
and 18th sessions (E/L.574) as amended 
by doc. E/L.571/Rev.1, was agreed to 
without a vote. 

Confirmation of members of fune- 
tional commissions of the Council: Con- 
sidered a communication from the SG 
(E/2521 and Add. 1 and 2). Confirmed 


nomations for the commissions. 
The Pres. then declared the 16th ses- 
sion closed. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


646th MEETING—Dee. 11 

The Palestine question: Complaint by 
Syria against Israel concerning work 
on the west bank of the River Jordan 
in the Demilitarized Zone: Statement 
by rep. of Lebanon. 


647th MEETING—Dec. 14 

Appointment of a Governor of the 
Free Territory of Trieste. Letter dated 
12 October 1953 from the pemanent re- 
presentative of the USSR to the Pres. 
of the Security Council (S/3105): Rep. 
of US proposed that the Security Coun- 
cil postpone its discussion of the ques- 
tion pending the outcome of the cur- 
rent efforts to find a solution. State- 
ments by reps. of UK and USSR. Pro- 
posal adopted (8-1, 1 abst.). 


648th MEETING—Dece. 16 

The Palestine question: Complaint by 
Syria against Israel concerning work 
on the west bank o fthe River Jordan 
on the Demilitarized Zone: Rep. of 
US introdueed a joint draft resol. (S/ 
3138) of France, UK and US. State- 
ments by UK, France and Israel. 


649th MEETING—Dec. 17 
The Palestine question: 
by Syria against Israel 
work on the west bank of the 
Jordan in the Demilitarized 
Statements by reps. of Israel 
Syria. 

649th MEETING—Dec. 18 

The Palestine question: Comp]aint 
work on the west bank of the River 
by Syria against Israel concerning 
Jordan in the Demilitarized Zone: 
Statements by China and Pakistan. 
Draft resol. (S/3152) submitted by Leb- 
anon. 


Complaint 
concerning 
River 
zone: 
and 


HUMAN RIGHTS DAY (Continued from page 21) 


showing were held in Santa Fe and ex- 
hibits at libraries and educational in- 
stitutions, and spot announcements on 
the Argentine national radio network 
dealt with Human Rights Day. 

Non-governmental organizations ar- 
ranged observances in Bolivia, Para- 
guay and Uruguay. A contest on the 
theme of human rights has been 
planned in Uruguay by Radio El 
Espectador, 

In Haiti, the Department of Na- 
tional Education organized a special 
Human Rights Day program. Radio 
broadcasts, special newspaper features 
and non-governmental organization 
meetings were arranged in the Domi- 
nican Republic, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. United Na- 
tions officials were informed by gov- 
ernmental ministries of El Salvador, 
Colombia and Nicaragua of their sup- 
port for Human Rights Day. 

The Canadian Government co-op- 
erated with non-governmental organi- 
zations in commemorating Human 
Rights Day, as did the Governments of 
Indonesia and Burma. Newspapers in 
Burma and in Ceylon published Hu- 
man Rights Day articles. 

A special edition of the UNESCO 
Courier, monthly publication of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization was dis- 
tributed in celebration of Human 


Rights Day. The issue included articles 
entitled “The Child in School and Hu- 
man Rights”; “Men in Chains,” the 
story of the abolition of slavery; “The 
Century of the Working Man”; “From 
.Roman Law to Human Rights”; 
“Rights Are Not ‘For Men Only’”; 
“The Right to Differ”; “Twelve Char- 
acters in Search of Human Rights” and 
other features on human rights themes. 

In addition, UNEsCco recently issued 
an 88-page booklet entitled “The Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights: 
A Guide for Teachers.” It outlines the 
background leading up to adoption of 
the Declaration, possible ways of 
teaching about human rights, and sug- 
gestions for activities outside the class- 
rooms. 

The United Nations and UNESCO 
published a folder, “Human Rights 
Day — December 10, 1953,” which 
gives the text of the Universal Declara- 
tion, suggests methods of observing 
the occasion, and lists material avail- 
able on the subject. The leaflet was 
printed in English, French and 
Spanish. 

A 56-page pamphlet, “Impact of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights,” outlining the effect of the 
Declaration in the five years since its 
adoption, has been published by the 
United Nations Department of Social 
Affairs. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Brotdcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


—_———_—_—_q——— 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In. the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 


—— 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), and WHLI. 


———__——_——— 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 


HUMAN RIGHTS DAY On December 10, the anniversary of 
the signing of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
in 1948, “Letter from Father,” a program produced by 
the United Nations Radio Division and UNESCO and nar- 
rated by Sir Laurence Olivier, will be carried by the ABC 
Network at 10:15 p.m. In New York City it will be 
broadcast the same day by Station WABC at 5:15 p.m., 
WQXR at 11:05 p.m. and WNYC (time to be announced 
later). The program will also be sent as part of the 
“U.N. Story” series to stations throughout the country 
and broadcast at times given in local newspapers. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 

Times of these and other United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers. All 
correspondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen 3t., 
Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial de! Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLUMBIA: Libreria América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Bar- 
ranquilla. 

COSIA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskosiovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,’’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manvel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: “‘Elettheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie ‘‘A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverziun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Buok and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Caicutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras |. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia; Albert Gemayel, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 
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